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OU who have been intending to subscribe 
to the SurvEY for a friend, a fellow- 
worker, your minister, a forward-look- 

- ing school teacher—or to, persuade him 

to do it for himself—act now! 


During June the price ts still $4. 


More than that, we will share with you the 
economies of a wholesale purchase of books and 
send any one of the volumes listed below free 
in return for each new subscription you send 
us 


Thus do we all profit: Your friend gets a 
year of the SURVEY with its original material, 
its service departments, its consecutive treat- 
ment of the whole vital field of social and in- 
dustrial conditions and the public health; the 
SURVEY gains a new subscriber; you save a 
dollar and get one of the outstanding books in 
the social field. 

From the very beginning the SURVEY has 
gained much of its growth through the friendly 
aid of its subscribers. They are in the best posi- 
tion to know of others who would enjoy the 
SURVEY and benefit by it. They not only read 
the SURVEY, but believe in it and lend a helping 
hand in its work for the common welfare. 

On July 1 the price goes from $4 a year to $5 
a year to meet the rising tide of printing and 
paper costs. 

Renewal subscriptions expiring not later than 
September 30, 1920, are $4 if paid direct to the 
SURVEY office. This puts them on the same 
basis as renewals which fell due earlier in our 
fiscal.year. After September 30, all renewals 
will be $5. 


New subscriptions are $4 until June 30, 1920. 
After that, $5. 


Do it now—Save a Dollar—Get a book. 


Mark the Book You Want 


1. SOCIAL WORK. By Richard C. Cabot, M. D. Retail, $1.50 


‘Essays on the meeting ground of doctor and social’ worker by the 
professor of social ethics at Harvard and the dean of medical social 
Service. 


2. THE SCIENTIFIC SPIRIT AND SOCIAL WORK. By Arthur J. 
Todd. Retail, $2.00. 


A thoughtful and stimulating volume by the former professor of 
sociology at the University of Minnesota, now of the department of 
industrial relations of B. Kuppenheimer and Co, 


8. BRITISH LABOR AND THE WAR. By Paul U. Kellogg and 
Arthur Gleason. Retail, $2.00. 
A study on the ground by the editor and the London correspondent 
of the Survny, with many original documents as appendices, 
4, SOCIAL FORCES. By Edward T. Devine. Retail, $1.00. 


Essays which have continued to attract new groups of readers since: 
their first publication ten years ago. \ 


Ut lgele who have been buy- 
ing the SURVEY on the 
newsstands, or reading it now 
and then at the library, or 
getting tantalizing glimpses 
of it over somebody’s shoulder 
in a street car, intending all 
the time to become a sub- 
scriber— 


Do itt now—save a dollar. 


On July 1, the subscription 
price of the SURVEY goes to 
$5 a year. During June we 
offer you a $5 magazine for 
the old price of $4. Bought 
each week on the newsstands 
at 15 cents, it will cost $7.80. 
So that, in reality, if you— 


Do it now—you save $3.80! 


And the SURVEY is worth 
$5. Witness Ray’ Stannard 
Baker, who says: 


“T believe in the kind of thing you 
are doing as about the most necessary 
work in establishing the foundation of 
the new democracy. It is only a con- 
vinced public opinion that can be relied 
upon; and only facts, the clear and 
honest reporting of actual conditions, 
that will inform or convince public 
opinion. The more I see of our de- 
veloping life the surer I am of this. We 
need opinions and arguments, but they 
are all man-made. Facts are divine!” 


If you are interested in any 
aspect of social or industrial 
or health conditions you want 
the SURVEY regularly, for the 
SURVEY follows up. 


This offer expires June $0, 1920 8-6-12-20 
THn SURVEY 

112 Bast 19 Street, New York 

I accept your offer and enclose $4 here- 
with. Send the Survwy for one year to 'the 
following new subscriber : ‘ 
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STATISTICS 


N old joke about statistics which deserves to be re 
A vived every once in a while is the one about an increase’ 
of 400 per cent in the criminality of the Polish Cath- 
olics in a certain town. The good priest took this report 
seriously to heart and investigated it. He found that in the 


preceding year one of his flock had been arrested once be- 


cause he was drunk, but that in the year of the alarming in-— 
crease, the same man had been arrested four times for the — 


same. offense. ; 
THE ANTHRACITE COMMISSION 
EL closely conditions in the bituminous fields last autumn. — 
The anthracite miners made — substantially 1c 
same demands for wage increases which had. been previously 
sought by the bituminous workers. Similar conferences be- 
tween the operators and officials of the United Mine Workers’ — 
organization followed to a kindred disagreement. Once more 
the secretary of labor intervened and once more his compromise 


was rejected. Finally to complete the parallel President Wil- 


son appointed a commission to arbitrate the difference between 
the operators and the miners. ‘This commission consists of 
President William O. Thompson of Ohio State University, 
representing the public; William L. Connell, an independent 
operator of Scranton, Pa., to represent the operators, and Neil 
J. Ferry of McAdoo, Pa., a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the United Mine Workers of America, to represent 
the union. ‘The appointment of the commission was an- 
nounced on June 4. The report must be brought in within 
sixty days and it will be retroactive to April 1 last. 

As a final offer, before the joint conferences between the. 
miners and the operators were ended, the union suggested that 
the same rate of increase allowed by the Bituminous Coal 
Commission be awarded the anthracite miners. The operators 
refused this, but offered a 15 per cent increase. The increase 
given the bituminous miners amounted approximately to 27 
per cent. 

‘The anthracite miners, however, are reputed to be in a rela- 
tively slightly better position than were the bituminous miners 
because of adjustments made during the war. Consequently 
if the wages are to be equalized it is probable that their increase 
will not reach 27 per cent. 

Although the parallel between the course of the two con- 
troversies has been so close, one marked difference should also 
be noted. ‘That is the changed temper in the coal fields. Last 
autumn the bituminous miners could not be restrained from 
striking. This spring the anthracite miners are convinced 
of the futility of a strike so long as the Lever act is the law. 
Nine) months ago the bituminous miners were talking of the 
thirty-hour week in order to regularize their employment. 
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VENTS in the anthracite coal fields have followed — a 
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dant eee is oe ee, resentment. 
i important for the future since coal production is ‘cael 
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now to be short. 
_GERMANY’S ELECTIONS 


tested out for the first time last week in a country 
h throughout the social and political changes of 
| times had until 1918 retained its belief in an ordained 
class.” The results, so far as they have become 
however, reflect popular thought on immediate politi- 
-s rather than upon the more profound differences of 
Permanent party alignment in accord with the new 
n of German society or with that of new economic 
as not yet taken place. 
ot is as yet in flux. As was generally expected, the 
parties on the right and left have gained considerably 
ense of the moderate bourgeois and majority socialist 
ut neither, seemingly, i is in a strong enough position 
government, which returns with weakened ranks, 
side. Rather does the situation offer an oppor- 
or a great statesman—were there such among the 
of the present régime—to carry a sound liberal 
| policy with the aid of either opposition against the 
ras circumstances es _ President Ebert and the 


; eo exactly contrary By Nee ae truckled to 
itaristic . reactionaries and for having disregarded the 


of ler have resigned or are resigning. A new 
org and a new President find themselves faced with a 
ut not an ee situation. 


can. poe ndend: said : 


s general agreement here that what Germany wants is a 
efficient government. At the same time you have current 
ong all classes ‘that the government Germany has and 
n the coming elections is and will continue to be both 
ind inefficient. Coalition governments very often have this 
ster. But a German coalition ministry could under the circum- 
carcely exhibit any other. 


ifferent programs, or ought to have. .But such appears to 

fear of rousing sleeping dogs of civil anarchy that neither 
ps dares raise ultimate issues. The Socialists—this is a common- 
‘not push through any socialist legislation ; the bourgeois 
ies, by way of compensation, allow the ministries to be filled 
Socialists whose best qualification for government service usu- 
the fact that in peace times me possessed an excellent talent 
ory and agitation. 


fter discoursing on the nature an danger of the militarist 
tion, Mr. Alsberg continues: 


e gradual sharpening of the economic situation is bringing the 
ul try districts more and more strongly in line with the reaction. 
fou have here again what I have emphasized so often in letters 
m Vienna, Rumania, Russia—the enmity of country to town. All 
talk of the Junkers deliberately starving out Berlin is, of course, 
nonsense. But unconsciously, through the decline of the mark and 
of city productivity, the country finds itself more and more unwilling 
to deal with the city or even the small town. 


peace treaty, also forces many into the arms of the Communist 
- Labor party. So the extreme left also has to gain by. waiting. Its 
leaders, however, fear that horrible thing, the revival of Germany 
through perseverance and industry and a possible modification of 
the peace treaty. For then it would be good- bye both to revolution 
and te reaction. 


Financially, and in all fundamental economic regards, the 
condition of Germany is steadily growing worse. The targe 
food purchases made in the United States, for instance—a 
aS new loan of fifty million dollars was announced by the packers 
; a few days ago—and necessary logns elsewhere all add to the 


ih pie - 

government the scpeaber a ane 
War. 
the formation of large cartels for better control of p 


_ment that the trustification- of industry—trustification in ou 


JIVERSAL suffrage under a republican constitution. 


‘platform, Mr. Alsberg refers as i to the general 


Everything in the political — ical psychology : 


bership; and at all party meetings of the Communist p 


break up in confusion. 


: pein: or not Germany will go Bolshevik: The ment a 
' which would be given by most socialists to this query would be 


Wins to the 


3 harmful, 


ity socialists and the bourgeois parties have, at bottom, vism in Germany. I have been speaking to all sorts of peopl 


On the other hand, the increase in misery, due to an impossible. f occasion of a fresh outburst of antagonism among the. stri g 


would have to be administered, indust sy as 
No import of luxuries; no manufacture of | 
sion of all factories not working economically; en 


materials and sale of products. It is a strange post-war | 


not merely formation of cartels—has gone on apace. In so 
this is true, the future socialist government will have a si 
task to face. 
But unfortunately this efficiency in government, on account of 1 

coalition, seems improbable. On the contrary, corruption and it 
ciency are notoriously rampant. Also the government lacks speci: 
ists. A new bureaucracy has to be created. A 
et 


Predicting election results very Bos as isl meine ton 


1g Comurunist oe program as eases in its” 


The masses are not following their leaders into parliamet 
is noticeable that the Communist Labor party, which is stay: 
of the elections, has been pulling away the Communist par 


extreme opposition is very strong, so strong often that the m 
I think the socialist masses are bec 
more enamored of revolution. Their leaders are not big enoug 
impress themselves on their followers. Here, as be 
Ci dated are needed. mA 


Ata private meeting where all shades of all socialist parses 


a prominent Russian who spoke for Soviet Russia that the proleta 
rian fight would yet ignite the world revolution. They said G 

many would be ruined by a revolution; its industries Wace 
support such a thing; the Entente would stifle even an otherw: 
successful revolution; the German was too goodnatured and stu 
for a revolution; he had no leaders; the reaction would win, e 


Yet, at the end, almost all the disputants: admitted that, ho 
if economic conditions did not improve, the revo 
must come. Even the split-up condition of the socialists, the 
that even within each group there was no unity of action 
opinion would not alter the result. A revolution was bounc 
come. And these men who announced this conviction were | 
of their parties, among them the intellectuals, several banker 
industrial chiefs, socialists by conviction if not by condition. 


Personally I believe that there will be no revolution, no b 


the streets, in the trams,-on the trains, in small cities and t 
in the shops, and I have everywhere observed that people are 
to be contented with their. lot. A very strong accentuation of m: 
or a really determined putsch would be needed to change ie 
tude of millions of Germans: The Entente, I should sare 
situation more or less under control. 


THE HARBOR STRIKES 
Tee events of the week have definitely defered 


settlement of New York’s harbor strikes. One was | 

decision handed down by Justice Fawcett of the N 
York Supreme Court which makes a boycott against open- 
shop merchandise a “ conspiracy against public welfare.” 
decision gave a new lease of life to the plans of New Y 
business interests for a non-union trucking system, and 
first strike-breaking trucks, guarded by policemen, were | 
into. operation. The appearance of these. trucks was : 


coastwise longshoremen, who had been balloting favorabl on 
the question of returning to work. Therefore the coastwi 
shipping tie-up remains the same throughout Atlantic and G 
ports. Outside of New York the only definite effort to break 
the strike has been in Galveston. Governor Hobby of Te 
has declared this port under martial law and has mobilized 
militia, on the ground that the freight congestion is in “‘ viola- 
tion of the constitution and laws of the state.” i A 

The other event which prolongs the New York harbor 
culties i is the refusal of the Fue ac to 0 2ebcpt ae 


neral Palmer’s ruling that the Adamson eight-hour law 
uld apply to private craft doing railroad work. Harbor 
orkers employed by the railroads have been on strike since 
March, because of the transfer of Erie ferryboats to a private 
corporation which refused to operate on the eight-hour sched- 
ule to which railroad workers are entitled. 

Labor forces in the harbor are marking time until the return 
of their leaders from the American Federation of Labor con- 
yention, when it is expected that they will take drastic action. 


i 


rh “WAR NERVES” 
H OSPITALS of the United States Public Health Serv- 


—¥ ice are being staffed with psychiatric social workers by 
™ ~ the Red Cross to help care for the 50,000 shell-shock 
eases under care. Although this number seems surprisingly 
large, the War Risk Insurance Bureau estimates that the 
peak load of “ war nerves” will not be reached before 1927, 
and probably not until 1929. Consequently the need of 
social workers who understand how to deal with disordered 
Merves is not a temporary matter. It is, however, very 

rgent. The Red Cross wants at least 130 workers and an 
additional 70 next year for work in the seven hospitals which 
are operating under the neuro-psychiatric section of the Pub- 
ic Health Bureau, in the various state hospitals which are 
Caring for the overflow of ex-service men with nervous and 
mental troubles, in Red Cross division offices, and at national 
headquarters. 

” Salaries range from $1,500 to $2,100. In order to get 
these workers the organization appeals to social workers all 
‘Over the country to take a short summer course to fit them- 
selves for this special line of work. Three such courses are 
eles at the Smith College Training School of Social 
Work in Northampton, Mass., the New York School of 
Social Work and the Chicago School of Civics and Philan- 
‘thropy. The Red Cross is offering’ a limited number of 
‘scholarships at these schools—summer scholarships for expe- 
Tienced social workers who are college graduates, and others, 
which include maintenance during the winter’s practice 
‘period, for college graduates who wish to enter upon social 
work as novices. The only obligation incurred by acceptance 
‘of a scholarship is a pledge to work for the Red Cross at least 
‘six months. 

The psychiatric social worker, as an appreciable element in 
ocial betterment, came into existence as a result of the war. 
Nerve specialists saw that they could not handle the shell- 
Shock crisis without help. The surgeon-general’s office and 
‘the National Committee for Mental Hygiene united in asking 
for trained women, preferably college graduates, who could 
Work under their supervision in the hospitals, and follow up 
ases as they were discharged. In the hospitals they could 
sie the patient’s history—a matter often involving a good 
seal of tiresome questioning and correspondence—which is 
pc both by the doctor for diagnosis and later as a basis 

Mf practical suggestions to friends and to Home Service sec- 
ions for the man’s social and medical care when he is dis- 
larged. It is obviously a great social waste to give a man a 
‘ong and expensive cure and then turn him back into condi- 
tions that will speedily undo it, among people who do not 
“Understand him or know how to treat him so as to give him 
‘the best possible chance to “come back.” . Nervous patients, 
Who often look deceptively well and so are treated as if they 
Were completely recovered, are particularly likely to suffer a 
‘elapse when they try to take up the responsibilities of ordinary 
ving. 

There are in the country only about 150 psychiatric social 
Workers, of which Smith College alone trained about 70 in 
‘the war summer of 1917. As a result, a number of excellent 
pesitions of various kinds—in schools, courts, factories, social 
“@gencies and hospitals—are unfilled for lack of applicants. 
“The war brought the whole matter of mental hygiene to 
Sublic attention, and the principle of preventive medicine 
S$ mow been extended and applied to nervous diseases. 
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Cover page of the new pamphlet issued by the Rockefeller 

Foundation for the Prevention of Tuberculosts in France, 

the inscription to which reads “This little book ts affec- 
tionately dedicated to all the French.” 


Abnormally shy girls, boys who are for no apparent reason 
but restlessness troublemakers in school or on the streets, 
working men who are forever “throwing a hammer” into 
the machine, who never keep a job long and are often in 
court for difficulties with family or neighbors—all these 

social problems” are problems for the psychiatric social 
worker. Whatever her interests she can match them; she is 
sure to find a job of a type to make its appeal to her. 


A NEW CHURCHMAN 
Avs order of religious leader, the federation secre- 


tary, came into prominence at the Church and Commu- 

nity Convention, held in Cleveland, June 1-3, under 
the auspices of the Federal Council of Churches. This is not 
altogether a new development, but there are few such leaders 
and their qualifications have not been standardized. The 
report of the commission on the training of executives called 
upon the theological seminaries and the schools of civics and 
philanthropy to cooperate in the training of men of “ jnter- 
church, interclass and interorganizational mind.” About forty 
church federations were represented. They are for the most 
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‘ solution. 
| promise the Christian standards of morality, justice and spirituality. 


_. doctrine of the sacredness of persons, 


social betterment. 


| ene, 
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part city organizations corresponding roughly to federations 


of social agencies and having a somewhat similar purpose. 
Until now, however, no attempt has been made to promote 
these organizations on a country-wide scale or to develop a 
technique for bringing the combined resources of the churches 
to bear on community problems. An interesting parallel was 
pointed out between the situation of the churches in relation 
to federated work and that of the industries of the country. 
In both cases the tendency is toward decentralization—less 
“overhead,” less rigidity, more autonomy. ‘We are find- 
ing,” said Dr. Harry E. Fosdick, “that industry must be 
democratized in the individual establishment; likewise, the 
churches must be democratized on the local field.” 

Among the reports presented to the convention was that of 


the Commission on Social Service. The commission called for 


a strong emphasis upon the “ Social Creed of the Churches,” 
adopted some years ago, with its declarations against child 
labor, ‘the exploitation of women in industry, low wages, 
unsanitary conditions of life and work, and its declaration in 
favor of the democtatization of industrial management. 

Fred B. Smith, chairman of the convention, said in this 
connection: 

I could raise a million dollars in a week for the program that has 
been submitted thus far, if we would agree to leave out the social 
service report. The money would come from rascals who, if I were 
Visiting in their homes, would ask me to pray with them. I want 
to say that I would not be here if this report were not to be a part 
of the program. 
~The report stressed the question of method in the social under- 
takings of the churches. Crusading that does not initiate or 
establish permanent work was denounced; likewise, the 
tendency of the churches to take independent and consequently 
inefficient action was deplored. While advocating the method 
of peace and patience in effecting social change, the report 
states that 


when all such efforts fail, an out-and-out fight may be the only 
Never be partisan, narrow, fanatical; but never com- 


A strong word was spoken by Dr. M. Ashby Jones of 


_ Atlanta on the fundamental philosophy underlying religious 


social work: 

We must meet the doctrine of the sacredness of property with the 
We must preach it with a 
veritable abandon as to our own personal safety. Democracy 
will never be realized by propaganda or by logical proof, but only 
by creating something in the realm of the human spirit. 

__.A lively debate occurred on the proposal that the churches 
go into politics next fall on the League of Nations issue, made 
by the Rev. Frederick Lynch and the Rev. Henry A. Atkinson 
of the Church Peace Union, who denounced the United States 
Congress as consistently misrepresenting the American people. 


The proposal did not meet with unanimous favor. No 
_ formal action was taken on the matter. Feeling on the whole 


question of America’s relationship to Europe was heightened 


by a first-hand account given by Dr. Arthur J. Brown of the 


sufferings of war-ravaged countries, sufferings for the most 
part unrealized by the American people. 


SOCIOLOGY FOR THREE STATES 


HE Educational Library of the Gulf Division of the 
es American Red Cross is making an interesting effort to 

meet the professional needs of the executive secretaries 
of the division chapters and of the social workers and others 
in Alabama, Louisiana and Mississippi. Books and pamphlets 
are distributed from this central library and the plan outlined 
would keep the workers in touch with the most recent litera- 
ture on the subjects that are of interest to and applicable to 
their community needs. By this means many chapter secre- 
taries are giving local stimulus to interest communities in their 
In addition to the work with this more 
professional group, the library is supplying high schuuls with 
information for debates and papers on social service: women’s 
clubs, church clubs, and reading circles have asked for bibli- 
ographies and traveling libraries on problems of health and 


and kindred bodies to individual institutions. 


‘have more than local interest: 


service. The method of contact between the library and :f 
° ° . . P; i 
public is as follows: Field representatives reporting to hea 
quarters monthly are given the opportunity of discussing, wi 
the librarian, the new literature received in the library. Thi} 
then give the result of these conferences to their chapt: 
secretaries, who in turn transmit the information to tha 
reading circles and communities. ; 


SIFTING OUT THE UNFIT 


N illustration of the value of community teamwork: 
/ANersa in the first report of the psychological labos# 

tory established in July of last year by the Welfa 
League of Louisville, Ky., to serve the needs of its constitue: 
social ‘agencies and of the public schools. Of 822 persons giv 
a thorough individual examination up to May 19 by Hen) 
etta V. Race, director of the laboratory, and her assistan 
two-fifths were referred by the city schools and the rest § 
twenty-eight agencies, ranging from the Associated Charitt 
Not all of the: 
persons were suspected of feeblemindedness. One hundr1 
children, for instance, were examined to determine their claa 
for admission to opportunity classes for pupils of superi 
intelligence. Of the rest, the largest number were foun 
retarded, about one-fourth feebleminded, one-fifth normal an 
small percentages psychopathic and undetermined. TF 
school children submitted to the test were referred in ma 
cases by school nurses who, with the cooperation of the cling 
conducted a survey of children in the retarded classes to dé 
cover, so far as possible, the causes of retardation. A plan 
subject all children in home institutions to a mental examint 
tion was commenced in one of these with a group intelligent 
test for its entire population, followed by an intensive test fi 
those falling below a definite standard. In this particular caw 
eleven out of a total of ninety-eight were discovered to 
feebleminded, one psychopathic and seventeen retarded, | 
elsewhere, even the beginnings of a systematic inquiry into t 
number of the mentally unfit disclosed a decided inadequas 
of institutional facilities to take care of them. In fact, tf 
state institution to which alone the feebleminded could 
referred is already fully occupied, and the proper disposal | 
the new cases found presents a pressing problem. 


A SOCIAL WORKER’S MEMORANDUM! 
T HE committee of the Social Workers’ Club of Phil. 


delphia, appointed to put into form a_ statement 

principles for social agencies, is now submitting a mer 
orandum to the six hundred members of the club which wi 
be acted upon at the first meeting in the fall. The committe: 
whose chairman is John Ihlder, managing director of ft: 
Philadelphia Child Federation, sought to find a common ple 
form upon which social workers, as a professional group, m 
stand. ‘The four principles’ of its statement, on which, | 
the words of the committee, there can be no compromis’ 


1. Social (and Health) ‘Work is Essential to the Well-Being) | 
the Community. It is therefore entitled to adequate support. An 
agency whose workers or supporters doubt that it is essential, fer 
that it is a mere expression of a generous impulse, cannot make 
full contribution, Such an agency will lack the strength that comr 
from conviction, and mvay not act in time of crisis for fear of chec: 
ing the impulse upon which it depends. Adequate support is nf 
now given to many social and health agencies whose work is et 
sential. It may not be given for a long time to come. But th: 
workers and supporters of such agencies must have the convictic 
that they are entitled to adequate support because of the es 
character of their work. || 


2. The Purpose of a Social (or Health) Agency is to Rendd 
Service, not to Earn Money. In this it differs fundamentally fron 
a business enterprise. Payment for the cost of its service may 4} 
recetved. Such payment enables it to extend its service farthe 
than would otherwise be possible. But refusal of payment cann} 
be made the ground for refusing service. Nor can there be an 
difference in the quality of the service rendered to those who do ani 
to those who do not pay. No proposal to earn profits can be com 
sidered, for any attempt to capitalize such work, in order to secut| 


iy x 
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it, will inevitably result in perverting its purpose, and in de- 
sed service, especially to those who need it most. 
3, A Social (or Health) Agency Must Have Constantly in View 
as iis Goal that it Shall Meet Fully the Need in Its Field. An agency 
ay redefine its field, may set for itself narrower boundaries, may 
efinitely renounce certain activities; but within the boundaries set 
¢ must look forward to rendering full service. Any halt or set- 
back must be regarded as merely temporary. If a halt or set-back 
so long continued that the workers of an agency begin to question 
‘possibility of renewed advance, their morale will be seriously 
aired, the effectiveness of the agency seriously diminished. If 
tion becomes conviction that agency will have lost its value 
id should be definitely discontinued. If the trouble’ lies in faults 
“organization, the agency should be reorganized. If it lies in the 
personnel, professional or volunteer, the personnel should be changed. 
The community cannot afford to maintain an agency which merely 
exists or marks time. : 
4. Each Agency Must Constantly Realize that it can Cover only 
umited Portions of the Whole Social Field. In defining its boun- 
Jaries it must consider what other agencies are in the field and con- 
sult with those whose work will touch its proposed activities. 


FOUR WAYS WITH THE NEGRO .: 


ii 

A T the North Carolina Conference for Social Service at 
F% Goldsboro a white clubwoman on the one hand and a 
~ Negro business man on the other contributed to a not- 
discussion of the race problem. Dr. A. M. Moore’s ad- 
ess has already been published in the SuRvey for May 15. 
a I. Cox, chairman of the Americanization Committee 
the North Carolina Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
ped the various methods which have been suggested as 
lutions of the race problem under three main heads, and 
idded her own suggestion: 

‘First, extermination. Only. a few ignorant white people of the 


s that incite mobs to violence and engage in lynchings, 
he second method is that of deportation, or return to Africa. 
his plan has been advocated by both whites and blacks, but with 
success. Struggling Liberia is one result of this experiment. 
is not practicable and has few advocates. The Negro is here 
| stay, not only because he wants to stay, but because the white 
n wants him. 
he third method is that of indifference and neglect. This is the 
itude of most white people toward the Negro question. They are 
yarently willing to allow the problem to solve itself, as though 
any problem ever did that. Such people wish the Negro well. They 
plain of poor service from him, are distressed somewhat at lynch- 
and deplore’ the migration of the Negro to northern states. 
ir interest apparently ends with these considerations. They 
€ never taken the trouble to investigate. 
_ The methods of extermination, deportation and neglect having 
iled, suppose we try the method of Americanization. Let us note 
jome ways by which we may hope to Americanize the Negro. It 
ot enough to exhort him to love this country, to obey its laws 
to be good citizens. We must give him good reasons therefor. 
must investigate his complaints and remove obstacles in the way 
utual confidence. As a foundation for the Americanization of 
egro, there must be a sympathetic understanding of the Negro’s 
point. We should strive to understand something of the diffi- 
ies along the road the Negro has traveled. ~ 


_ Whether the term Americanization is the happiest to 
nploy in this connection will be sharply questioned by many, 
€ss it is employed as a two-edged sword and applied to the 
mmunity as a whole. Bringing the discussion down to 
tical steps to be taken, Miss. Cox advocated a reform 
ol for colored boys—to supplement the creditable work 
ae by a number of Negro leaders who are acting as proba- 
tion officers, and second, the organization of local and county 
 eaaate of white people and Negroes for the consideration 
Anter-racial welfare. 
Scientific literature was drawn on by the speaker to show 
€ tremendous telescoping of economic and social development 
the life of the African race. Our ancestors 4,000 years ago 
ed with thorns. The Negro in South Africa jumps from 
Horns to machines in a single life-time. Measured against 
long span of Caucasian evolution the experience of our 
thern Negroes is almost as tapid. With this supreme 
mand upon a people for readjustment to the facts of every- 
ly life must be coupled the slowness and friction with which 
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our civil and social institutions adjust themselves to the needs 


est type have such feelings toward the Negro. They are the - 


of the same people. Many Negroes, for example, are allowed 
to suffer because there are no accommodations for them in 
hospitals. Dr. John H. Reynolds, president of Hendrix Col- 
lege, recently made similar points in an address before the 
Teachers’ Association of Arkansas.~ He said: aa 


In the first place, the Negro says that he does not get justice in 
the courts; that if the controversy is between a Negro and a white 
man, the poor Negro has no chance.. He further says that he lives 
in constant dread of mob laws; that when the mob spirit is aroused 
the innocent Negro is about as liable to be strung up as the guilty. 
The fact is that there is justice in this complaint, and we should do 
everything possible to create a sentiment for giving the Negro a 
squate deal. . ‘ 

The Negro moreover says that he does not-get economic justice— 
that the planter and the credit merchant take advantage of his ignor- 
ance and exploit him. He says that they keep him in debt whether 
he makes good or bad crops and that many merchants never fur- 
nish him statements of his accounts. There is doubtless truth in 
this complaint. (I am happy to say that this condition does not pre- 
vail in North Carolina to any extent.) a 

The Negro furthermore complains that in our cities and towns his 
housing conditions are poor and unsanitary and that no provision — 
is made for parks and other means of recreation for the colored — 
people. Investigation is not needed to convince one that this com= — 
plaint is just. \A survey of Negro quarters would probably astonish 
us by the revolting conditions which it would reveal. The Negro 
is in part responsible for this, yet the initiative must come from. the 
white man. ‘The present conditions are a menace to the health of © 
millions of whites in the South. (Probably no class of our people 
suffer so greatly from poor housing conditions as the Negro.) ; 

The Negro claims that he does not get a square deal in provision — 
for schools. He points out that the trustees build good buildings for 
the white children, but mere shacks for the Negroes and that they 
pay small salaries to Negro teachers and good salaries to white 
teachers. That there is justice in this charge no one will deny. — 
School men should take hold of this problem and bring it forcefully 
to the attention of citizens generally. \ ' 


RELIGION AND SOCIAL WORK ‘cae 
A REVOLUTIONARY step in the history of foreign - 


missions was taken at a recent conference held in 

Shanghai under the auspices of the Women’s Federa-— 
tion of Foreign Mission Boards, according to Elsie McCor- — 
mick. The meeting recommended that every evangelist be — 
trained as a social service worker, and that every Chinese’ — 
church member be taught that he is expected to work out his — 
Christianity through some definite contribution to community 
welfare. The recommendation applied not only to mission- — 
aries from America, but also to thousands of native Bible 
women who carry the Christian message to the farthest points 
of the interior. ‘The conference was made up of Chinese repre- 
sentatives and missionary workers on the field, as well as of 
delegates from America, which proves that this new tendency 
is not merely an importation. Ernestine Friedman, industrial 
representative for the National Board of the Y. W. C. A,, 
and chairman of the Industrial Commission of Deputation of 
the Women’s Federation of Mission Boards, stated: 

When these measures were first proposed in our commission meet- 

ing, I was afraid that they were too radical. 


I was therefore very much struck by the fact that the Commission 
on Religious Education and. Evangelism, working independently, 
brought in almost identical resolutions. 


Our great hope is to prevent the divorce between religion and 
philanthropy which was brought about in America through the slow- 
ness of the churches to interest themselves in social service. We 
wish to tie preaching and practice so closely together that Christian- 
ity will be linked up in the minds of the Chinese with definite help- 
fulness in individual and community welfare. There is no reason 
why even the humblest Bible woman with only a primary school — 
education need close her eyes when she goes into the homes of her 
people. She can at least tell them that flies are more to be feared 
than demons and that the baby needs an occasional change of clothes. 


The training necessary to prepare a large number of social service 
workers will involve the sending of experts from America, the in- a 
struction of missionaries on the field through the language schools 
or summer conferences, the establishment of fellowships for the edu- 
cation abroad of Chinese social workers, the introduction of new 
departments in Chinese colleges, with a view to establishing later a 
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Thomas in the Detroit News 


“GO ON, GIVE IT TO HIM” 


School of Social Work; the teaching of elementary civics and sociol- 
ogy in Bible training schools, normal schools and Sunday schools; 
and the cooperation of every church in holding lectures, training con- 
ferences and exhibits. We wish to guard against work done under 
emotional inspiration alone, without scientific background. 

Conference delegates testified that, though the Chinese 
church members are unfamiliar with social service as a term, 
thousands of them are doing welfare work in their districts. 
A number of them have pledged themselves to teach the thirty- 
nine characters of the new phonetic script to at least ten 
illiterates a year, thus helping in a great movement which 
may eventually lift the burden of ignorance from the Chinese 
people and change the whole course of world history. 

The interest of the forward-looking Chinese and the stu- 
dent group in social work is brought out by Robert A. Woods 
elsewhere in the SurveEY this week. Students in the Chris- 
tian schools of Peking are planning to give the masses of the 
city their first touch with national and international affairs by 
starting a newspaper in phonetics. Others are teaching a 
simplified Chinese Braille to the blind, of whom there are 
over a million. 


THE UPRISING OF YOUTH 
T HROUGHOUT the world, one effect of the war com- 


mon to the different nationalities seems to be the eman- 

cipation of impulsive young men and women against 
the “tyranny of age’ which makes the laws, without consid- 
eration for the desires and ideals of the younger generation and 
conscripts youth for the execution of its policies. The revolu- 
tions of 1848 in different countries of Europe were largely the 
result of agitation at the universities, and in 1920 again it is 
in the institutions of learning that the voice of revolt is loudest 
—with this difference, however, that now it finds an echo in 
the organized ranks of young workers. 

In Germany, the political organization of youth antedates 
the war but has since assumed a significance and power with 
which politicians must seriously reckon. “The National. Peo- 
ple’s Party, which is now the most active of the liberal parties, 
has created a German National League of Youth which has 
considerable influence on its policies. The conservative parties 
have followed with provision for special organization of 
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minors; and the associations of young people under Christiar 
auspices, both Catholic and Protestant, are also said to have 
gained in number and in political activity—though in their! 
case it is probably the result of a conscious effort to steer thei 
younger people away from subversive movements into the safe 
channels of conservatism. ‘The socialists always have take 
special pains to organize youth; and it is not surprising to lear 
that the radical left wing is trying its best to wean the youngs 
people of the party away from the established organizations 
under moderate socialist influences into new associations with 
definitely communist principles. The Ministry of Educatiom 
has recently taken steps to prevent, so far as that is possibles 
the permeation of high schools with political controversy; but 
apparently with little success because instead of creating or sup- 
porting organs for the free discussion of political subjects by 
the students it has taken a purely negative stand. 

In Switzerland, the liberal movement among the young has 
become strong enough to support an organ of its own, La 
Suisse Jeune, which does not serve the interests of any one 
party but attempts to aid in bringing about common action for: 
the liberation of youth. It discusses laws, regulations and 
court decisions which affect high school and college students! 
and promotes the creation of self-governing associations of 
students both within and without the educational institutions 
These efforts seem to have the support and: cooperation of a: 
large section of the faculties. The leaders of the movement: 
are concerned to preserve for it the high ideals with which it: 
started, since there are occasional signs of degeneration into¢ 
mere lawlessness and extension of student traditions of liberty: 
to younger scholars in high schools who are not mature enough 
to maintain it on so high a plane. 

In Austria, likewise, the influence of the new spirit has made 
itself felt in the high schools, and the movement here as i 
Germany has taken the form of “ students’ councils.” A writer’ 
in La Suisse Jeune reports, however, that in Vienna the pur 
poses and program of the movement are more serious tham 
either in Germany or Hungary; that there is less playing witht 
the idea of the “school soviet,” and that educational ideas ares 
the main motive. The reason for this he finds in the historical. 
preeminence of Vienna as a center of intellectual culture. Ther 
relation of students and teachers, however, the participation of 
students in the maintenance of discipline and freedom of 
assembly and organization seem to be the main practical ques- 
tions discussed, in addition to definite demands in regard to the: 
betterment of study plans, regulations governing examinations 
and the like. 

In England, Italy, Russia and Japan similar movements of 
varying intensity and strength have come into life in the last 
two years. In addition to a democratic association of youth, 
similar in scope and purpose to the Young Democracy in the 
United States, there has been considerable growth of socialistt 
student clubs at the different universities, and these have allied: 
themselves in a national society. The new middle class move— 
ment toward the left, already commented upon in the SURVEY, 
finds expression here in the endeavor of graduates to associate: 
themselves definitely with some section of the labor movementt 
on entering their professional careers. In Italy, a new publi— 
cation, La Fiamma Verde, centralizes the movement for thes 
organization of youth which is still in an early stage and, ap— 
parently, one mainly of high school students. A conference isé 
to be held shortly in Rome to discuss physical and. cultural! 
education and to promote the creation of discussion centers and] 
gymnasia in the larger cities. In Russia, the movement of! 
course enjoys the protection of the Soviet government whichi 
encourages far-reaching self-government at the educational in- 
stitutions and liberalization of studies. In Japan, according to) 
recent visitors from that country, there is a strong liberal and| 
pro-labor current at the colleges, and many young graduates of 
the best classes have thrown overboard all their connections 4 
order to lead the life of workingmen, even going so far as to) 
marry girls of the lower ranks and so exclude themselves from) 
the society of their own peers. ‘| 

| 


hy Let Children Die? 


ONGRESS adjourned without passing the Sheppard- 
Towner bill for the protection of maternity and in- 
fancy. After committee hearings in 1918, 1919 and 

: 1920, the measure is on the Senate’ calendar. In the 
House it did not get out of committee. 


_ Yet this bill can and should become a law before Christmas. 
If any Survey readers think this statement unduly hopeful, 
let them ponder—and act on—the following current history.: 


~ At the close of this year’s hearing, in May, before the Senate 
Committee on Public Health, Senator Ransdell of Louisiana 
said to Anne Martin: “It is within the power of your party 
to pass this bill at this session. The bill can be passed.” But 
it was not passed. 

A proponent of the bill had said to Senator France, chair- 
man, and Senator Ransdell, the only committee members 
present : 

Until this measure becomes a law the question will be unceasingly 
fore the people, Why does Congress wish these mothers and chil- 
ren to die? : 

THE CHAIRMAN: Have you any answer to that question? 

‘THE PROPONENT: We look to Congress for the answer. 

SENATOR RANSDELL: I have been in Congress for 21 years, and I 
fave never had the subject so forcibly and ably presented, and I 
think if it were presented to every member of the United States 
Congress as it has been to us today, it would arouse them. But 
unfortunately they are busy about many things; they are so dis- 
irbed about many other matters that their minds are. not on this. 
hope you will get them stirred up just as you and the other ladies 
ho have talked here so eloquently have aroused me. 

“THE PROPONENT: But this is our final opportunity for this session. 
‘SENATOR RANSDELL: You see how many there are today. Our 
chairman has done his utmost to get them here today, and I know 
Senator Sheppard has done everything to get them to come. They 
re all very busy with a variety of things, however, and there is 
some little excuse. ‘They do not realize the importance of this bill. 
They are so absorbed, perhaps with hogs and cattle, and the boll 


weevil is taking their time, since the agricultural appropriation bill 
is mow in conference. They are worried, and I expect they are 
tting telegrams about that very bill now. I am speaking in all 


eriousness. 


- It is indeed a life and death matter. Every year from a 
quarter to a third of a million little children, and approxi- 
mately 20,000 mothers in childbirth, die from preventable 
Causes. This is common knowledge. 
~ There is no visible, or audible, responsible opposition to the 
bill. The Sheppard-Towner bill has not become a law be- 
cause Congress has not at any time been shown that it must 
be passed now. 
_ Observe the contrast between babies and letter carriers. On 
May 10, two days before the babies’ hearing, an anxious letter 
Carrier told me that the long expected report from the Joint 
Commission on Increases in Pay of Postal Employes was not 
st before Congress and, therefore, their hoped-for bill had 
ot yet been introduced. On the day of the babies’ hearing, 
ay 12, Mr. Mondell, guiding spirit of the Steering Com- 
mittee, stated that there was no prospect of the passage of an 
appropriation for increased pay for postal employes. 
~ Yet on June 7, President Wilson signed a bill appropriating 
for them $33,000,000 for the year beginning July 1, rising 
year by year to $43,000,000 in 1923. The babies’ bill calls 
for a very modest sum gradually rising, in several years, to 
$4,000,000. In three weeks Congress passed and the Presi- 
dent signed the postal bill. After three annual hearings, 
the bill to save mothers and babies has not even been reported 
Out of committee in the House. 

There are important differences. The letter carriers had 
a Strong case. Their pay increase was long overdue. More- 
Over, they are voters, strongly organized and ubiquitous. They 
have retired to private life more than one enemy, among them 
a chairman of the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
_ But babies have no votes, no organization.. They write no 
letters. They visit no lawgivers in their homes in the long 
he ; ; 
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vacation of Congress from July to December. They demand 
no pledges from candidates. They join no political parties 
in times of political stress. They punish no political enemies. 
They buttonhole no lawgivers. They carry on no publicity 
campaign. 

Can it be that these are the real reasons why Congress 
continues to let babies die while it votes tens of millions of 
well deserved increases in three weeks for the postal service? 

If so, is not this a challenge to all citizens, and especially 
to every public-spirited organization, to exact now a written 
reply from each senator and representative to the question: 
Will you vote this year to pass the Sheppard-Towner bill to 
save mothers and babies? FLORENCE KELLEY. 


The Republicans at 
Chicago | 


r N HE Republican. platform on which Harding and 
Coolidge are to make their campaign, and which was 
adopted in Chicago on June 10 without a division, does 
not very much resemble the brief and definite St. Louis 

declaration of the Committee of Forty-Eight. It is not at 
all like the platform recently adopted in New York by the 
Socialist party. And yet plenty of Republicans who are as 
liberal and enlightened as those who are in the movement 
led by the Committee of Forty-Eight, and as vehemently op- 
posed to privilege and exploitation as the Socialists, accept it 
and will vote for the candidates who stand upon it. ‘This 
being the case, it becomes appropriate to scrutinize the long 
and tedious and badly written document, to see what there 
is in it of interest to forward-looking citizens, to men and 
women of good-will who start from the premise that the 
national government has some responsibility for the common 
welfare at home and some obligation also to improve the 
world situation. 

The platform is strong in denunciation. Unfortunately its 
opportunity in this direction was considerable, and for the 
most part its language, though partisan, is not unwarranted. 
The platform makers had no reason to pose as impartial his- 
torians of the Wilson administration. ‘They declare that 
peace found the administration as unprepared: for peace as 
war had found it unprepared for war. Vision, leadership, 


. and intelligent planning they insist have been lacking. ‘The 


platform would have been stronger if it had dwelt upon the 
lack of unity and consistency of an administrative policy at 
home and. abroad. Individual cabinet officials have indeed 
shown vision; but there has been no team play, no strength 
at the center to correct idiosyncrasies, to eliminate weak- 
nesses after they became apparent, to prevent the ultimate 
scandal of open lawlessness. There has been no lack of counsel 
from experts in every field, but there has been lack of funda- 
mental interest in administrative problems like the budget 
and the distribution of functions among the departments and 
bureaus. The Overman law gave to this administration an 
opportunity for the first time to make an effective administra- 
tive organization, but in fact the government has seldom been 
so ineffective, so torn by childish jealousies, and so paralyzed 
by the lack of prompt and clear decisions. ‘The platform 
fails to formulate this indictment and to illustrate it as might 
easily have been: done from the diplomatic service or from 
several of the internal services. 

What the platform says about law and order would 
sound more convincing if it had called specifically for the im- 
peachment of A. Mitchell Palmer. There were much more 
important things to say about aliens in the United States 
than that they “are not entitled of right to liberty of agita- 
tion directed against the government or American institu- 
tions.” Reference is indeed made to the “ vigorous 
malpractice of the Departments of Justice and Labor,” but the 
notorious fact is that the two departments are not equally 
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guilty and it makes a decided difference whether Palmer or 
Post is to be condemned, whether the “ malpractice” of the 
Department of Labor lies in the connivance of subordinate 
agents with the lawless efforts of the Department of Justice 
in arresting aliens on false charges and holding them with- 
out a hearing or in the courageous and sound practice of the 
assistant secretary in cancelling these illegal and unjust war- 
tants. The platform should have been more discriminating. 


On other points there are telling specific accusations: the 
retention of extraordinary war powers even by the veto on a 
flimsy technical point in the repealing act; arbitrary and in- 
excusable control over the life of the people in time of peace; 
the continuance of credit inflation through bank borrowing; 
the loss of efficiency in the postal service; the failure impar- 
tially to enforce the laws against profiteering; the lack of any 
consistent policy in Mexican matters and, more generally, a 
foreign policy. “ founded upon no principle, and directed by 
no definite conception of our nation’s rights and obligations.’ 
This last charge is hardly fair or accurate. The President 
has had a “ definite conception,” but it is not one which the 
nation accepts. He has erred in statesmanship, in persuasion, 
in the art of negotiation and compromise with those whose 
views he was constitutionally and practically bound to con- 
sider, rather than in the lack of a foundation principle. The 
platform pictures in darker colors than the facts warrant the 
actual state of our foreign relations. Surely it is an exaggera- 
tion to say that “our motives are suspected, our moral in- 
fluence is impaired, and our government stands discredited 
and friendless among the nations of the world.” ‘There is 
no nation of which this is less true than of ours, in spite of 
the. fact that some things have occurred which are 
“humiliating to America and irritating to other nations.” 

Turning from denunciations to the enumeration of claims 
based on the record of the first session of the Republican 
Sixty-Sixth Congress, the platform is able to make a better 
showing than might have been anticipated. Some twenty 
measures of the first importance, including those vetoed by 
_ the President, are named, including: the railway act, with 

its provision for a wage board; the return of the telegraph 

and telephone service to private control; the oil leasing and 

Water power acts; the budget plan and the reform of ap- 
_propriation procedure in Congress; the establishment of a 
permanent woman’s bureau in the Department of Labor; the 

' extension of the Federal Reserve act to include loans from 
reserve banks to farmers; and the submission of the suffrage 
amendment. ‘The platform notes that twenty-nine of the 
thirty-five legislatures which have ratified the amendment to 
date are Republican, and in another plank—four columns 
of fine ‘print away from its first reference to the subject— 
the earnest hope is expressed that Republican legislatures in 
States which have not yet acted will ratify, to the end that 
_all the women of the nation of voting age may participate in 
the elections of 1920. 

_ We may next consider the promises of the platform—the 
expressions of conviction which would presumably be more or 
less binding on the administration and Congress if the Re- 
publicans carry the next election. 


__ The labor planks are unequivocal, as far as they go. They 
deal with industrial relations and do not touch the deeper 
questions of industrial control. Collective bargaining is en- 
dorsed; the right to strike against the government is denied; 
in public utilities a tribunal to investigate is advocated; on 
the plan of the new Railway Wage Board, its decisions to 
be morally but not legally binding; in private industries the 
principle of compulsory arbitration is expressly repudiated 
and the familiar methods of voluntary conciliation and arbitra- 
tion are relied upon. The exclusion of the products of con- 
vict labor from interstate commerce is demanded. ; 


_ Agriculture is. discussed at length, but nothing more novel 
1s proposed than the encouragement of the production and 
importation of fertilizing material and its extensive use. 


There is of course to be rigid economy under Republican 
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rule, and a better coordination of departmental activitic| 
Aside from a general reference to the latter subject there :} 
a specific advocacy of a thorough investigation of the preset 
organization of departments and bureaus with a view to cox 
solidation, etc. While there is no express recognition of tif 
greatest need of all—the creation of several new departmers 
—it is probable that any thorough investigation will show thif 
this is the only solution for the problem of dealing with pub 
works, education, and health. of 

The platform roundly declares that the prime cause 
the high cost of living is depreciation in the purchasing pow 
of the dollar. ‘There is a reference to “swollen profits 
among contributing causes, but the committee had apparen 
not read W. Jett Lauck’s interesting reports on this subje: 
It appears, however, that there is no short way out, and 
convention declines to deceive the people with vain promid 
or quack remedies. The platform pledges rigorous avoidan 
of further inflation, courageous and intelligent deflation 
over-expanded credit and currency, encouragement of heigk 
ened production, and prevention of unreasonable profits 
it does not tell precisely by what methods this encouragemeg¢ 
is to be given. 

The Republican party opposes government ownership aa 
operation of railways, and also “employe operation.” It 
disappointed in the work of the Federal Trade Commissic; 
and thinks “there should be no persecution of honest bu 
ness” but that the law “should be strengthened against v 
fair practices.” Conservation is claimed as a Republi 
policy, originating with Roosevelt, and its present most pre# 
ing aspect is declared to be forest preservation. Sensible -| 
marks are made on the subjects of immigration and lynchirs 
and an advanced position—for which the convention desery) 
much credit—is taken in the demand for the independeé 
naturalization of married women. ‘There is no reference | 
the bonus plan, and the omission is significant. a 
is definitely committed to the prevention of the evils of cha 
labor—“ by some other means,” in case the present fedex} 
child labor law should, like the last, be declared uncons: 
tutional. Equal pay for women in all branches of the fedex 
service in which women are employed is advocated, and leg 
lation is demanded to limit the hours of employment of wom 
engaged in intensiye industry. 

Omitting vague generalizations even when they app 
under an auspicious heading, these appear to be the speci 
promises. “They are by no means negligible. It would | 
course be easy to enumerate many important subjects on whi 
the platform is silent altogether, but such omissions are ch 
acteristic of all national platforms, especially of the party * 
power and of those that:have lively expectations of early aca} 
sion to power. . | 

There is a closing plank entitled The League of Natios 
It leaves the subject where it was. In the present tangy) 
situation that is perhaps just as well. Who can honestly ¢| 
that he is quite clear what course the President and Congn 
should take in this matter a year from now? ‘The coun? 
will probably be content not to allow the presidential electi 
to turn upon the sole issue of the ratification of the tre- 
with its covenant. We shall not shirk our foreign obligatiod 
whether we become members of the league or not. An ell 
tion in which treaty ratification were the paramount ise 
might easily give us for all other purposes a very unsatisfi 
tory administration and Congress. Of course, if the Den 
cratic party at San Francisco declares for the ratification § 
the treaty without reservations, the issue is squarely joine 
and those who consider this the paramount issue will ha 
no difficulty in deciding how to vote. ° it 


Senator Harding is a logical candidate for the platfo; 
on which he stands. The platform is clearly against anil 
chy, and it will be recalled that Senator Harding remark) 
last year that as between anarchy and autocracy he was. 
autocracy. Let us devoutly trust that should he become pre 
dent that alternative will not arise. it! 


Epwarp T. Devine. 


| 


The East 


Impressions of a Settlement Worker in China 


, By Robert 


EARS ago Robert E. Speer, challenged social workers 
by saying that the opportunity in China in their 
field was measured by the many millions of Chinese 
™ who never any day of their lives had enough to eat. 
President Eliot is quoted in China as having said during 
§ recent visit to the Orient, “ China is too poor to be good.” 
In the past the very vastness and extremity of need among 
is one-fourth of the human race, under the inertia of ages, 
iS seemed to paralyze all thought of organization of com- 

nity betterment and progress by individual units with a 
mprehensive purpose. The social worker has not been able 
‘see how he could get his characteristic, indispensable foot- 
|. The weight of the world to be lifted would have been 


) oe * 
incitement; but where was the fulcrum? ° 


‘Today the situation has clearly adyanced to the point where 
outline of tangible and increasingly obvious opportunity to 
social worker, with the most impressive and stirring long 
ige possibilities, is clearly evident. The sum of all the 
ses that are preparing the way is the attitude of the leaders 
eral Chinese opinion, both national and local. It may be 
as settled that thoughtful Chinese in all ranks of life, 
an age-long tradition of benevolence combined with ad- 
jistrative common sense, are ready and eager to welcome 
Jed leadership and to do their full responsible part in the 
of community organization. It is one of the best con- 
ns of recent writers about China that the western judg- 
of the Chinese as inscrutable is an illusion. The eager 
rest of many of them in the detailed phases of western 
nanitarianism and democracy is a case in point. 

powerful tendency in this direction comes from the 
ily growing number of men and women who have come 
r the influence of western higher education. The emer- 
of China as a quasi-republic into the international scene 
laced special demands upon a remarkable group of young 
Miversity men; Chinese diplomats in the most responsible 
will average considerably younger than those of any 
t nation. The power of men of this type in opening up 
of constructive progress in China will be very great, and 
ginning to be effectively used. 

the present time the “‘ student movement” is the most 
able phenomenon in the larger life of China. Roused by 
hantung question and stung further by incidental phases 
| Japanese aggression, it has become the custom for college 
| high-school students to declare school strikes, sometimes 
several days, as a way of expressing patriotic sentiment. It 
sht seem to the average American student that patriotism 
essed by taking a vacation from recitations is like the kind 
altruism which would sacrifice all of one’s wife’s relations. 
t in many instances, at least, every student is held strictly 
uty during the strike. There are impressive processions, 
addresses from the Chinese equivalent of the soap box, 
a very thorough-going system for boycotting Japanese 
s. On the whole, while there has been much unwisdom 
e methods of the students, they have done more to bring 
fit a responsive national consciousness among the Chinese 
n anything that has happened since the creation of the 
iblic. , 

Less spectacular, but in the long run more significant, is the 


Is Calling 


A. Woods 


very general tendency among students to interest themselves 
more or less actively in adding to the appallingly meager pro- 
vision for elementary education. ‘The students’ schools for 
poor boys'and girls, and beginnings of work covering leisure 
time as well as school hours, contain the widely disseminated 
germs of such social work as has had its origin in the uni- 
versities of England and America. 

The Y. M. C. A. in the Chinese cities, besides rendering 
broad and telling service to young men in commercial employ- 
ment, is in every case an important center for student interests 
without, of course, assuming responsibility for political ac- 
tivity. In a most interesting way the Y. M. C. A, building 
has become the headquarters of not a little of the best de- 
liberations both of university graduates and of the older pub-‘ 
lic-spirited merchants and professional men. ‘The American 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries are of the best type of our university 
men, thoroughly alert to all ways of community progress. 
The part which they are playing as leaders in the higher civic 


morality represents one of the best contributions which Amer- __ 


ica has made to China. Indeed, the solid financial support 
given by Chinese merchants to the Y. M. C. A. represents an 
unqualified recognition of this fact. The Y. W. C. A. is 
coming forward into similar position with regard to women’s 
interests. i 

Both organizations have, of course, built largely on the 
foundations laid by the representatives of the various mission- 
ary boards. It is surprising to find how largely prejudice 
against Christian propaganda has disappeared in China; just as 


to the stranger the almost total decay of the native religions 


comes with a distressing realization. ‘This situation curiously 
gives the missionaries a much freer opportunity than church — 
workers have at home to develop broad community interests 
in direct connection with the evangelistic motive. It is most 


gratifying to find that at least 50 per cent of the members a 


of the missionary staffs are keenly alive to this great strategical 
opening; and in many instances they have behind them the 
same fundamental training which gives quality and outlook — 
to the social service commissions of the various churches in 
America. 

This is particularly true of the several forms in which 
Christian activity in China is being consolidated and national- 
ized. In Peking, Nanking and Canton, and in the Shantung 
peninsula, there are union colleges under able and enlightened 
leadership, whose spirit of constructive community service | 
would seem to be caught from the most advanced of the 
American state universities.. St. John’s University at Shang- 
hai is spiritedly maintaining its tradition as the alma mater 
of the best younger leaders of the nation. A strong group of 
missionaries are deeply interested, in the promotion of scientific 
pedagogical method in religious instruction with specific leader- 
ship in the practical experience of fellowship and service so 
that the working principles of Christianity may be personally 
rediscovered. A very active national committee is continually 
seeking to recast Christian conceptions and enterprises in the 
mold of timely-wise Christian statesmanship. 

In the cities the different missionary compounds often have 
what are in effect parish limits and these local units pieced 
together will cover a large part of the city’s territory. In 
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> cing, v oe the feed of 


ated effort of the missionary groups. This is the be- 
of a method which the missionary aoe of the other 


ae life of China i is in the villages, however; and here 
does one realize most distinctly how the direct teach- 


sp 
te rvice from a young Biciuese man, whose point of view 
"was ¢ tac! ed and somewhat critical. 


—because ee went everywhere and could bring their 
2 e direct to the people in all the smaller communities. 
tved to confirm the contention of the missionary leaders 
hristianity—emphasizing, of course, the native Chris- 


on to be found in China. The government provides 
nal ea North and South i in an apparent 


ons on 
verywhere e distracted a being left a prey to Loe 


ate from a considerable career as a bandit; a he 
There are, however, 


re othe broad Opies policies with a 
t realism that is almost startling. In Canton the old 
been torn down and a fine, broad circumferential 


or trucks will begin to lift the unconscionable coolie 


osely packed section of the old city. The noisome 
will continue one ‘of their present functions as sewers 
_ being bridged over continuously for use as streets. 
e I was in Canton a fire consumed some two hundred 
The owners received notice the next morning that in 
ng they would be required to set back their fronts so 
0 0 provide for a sixty-foot street, instead of one about twenty. 


reply to a suggestion that an educational policy to de- 


ond the possibility of question—the aeohle were too ignor- 


eing done for them; in any case it was wholly unnecessary 


that as long as the cities are ruled by officials representing a 
central military government, the Chinese “ republic ” has some 
distance to go. 


specific standards of living and of life must be done chiefly 
through voluntary effort, and with new types of leadership 
_ from without. There are several directions in which repre- 

sentatives of American social work could make contributions 
that might well be of historic importance to. the China which 


: 1 China’s Social Challenge: the Survny for Sinvenibe: 8, 1917, October 
13, 1917, December 15, 1917 and September 7, 1918. 


butor to the Survey,1 a very feontestine Petal study é 
ions and forces is being made and by the combined and _ 


would win the ieee of ‘ig raced, ecneeos 
‘mind. The Christian forces in this case would join h: 
all other people of good-will; and the executive sta 
should on all accounts be definitely in sympathy with 
-anity, would not be in any official way attached to it. 


Ms aig this direction. 


ice; and a few experienced spotbiias ree: ‘Amened #4 
Geld would find an immeasurable opportunity and meet 
steady and increasing reenforcement. 


‘of life and death for China, cd is so ondeisinod 


Ina es cities also the 
_ younger leaders. 


_ A broad cross-thoroughfare is being cut through the @!ntance and association. 


to understand; sometime they would appreciate what was 


to consult them. This will suggest to the American mind 


It is clear that the task of actually educating people to higher 


ns or Re die ind: elinc 
not a a instances, missionaries have been called 


to the point where the type of BR organization ge 
not held too closely to the problem of ¢ stbes — 


Similarly the way is open for Bg ie) ; 
of feel Se i edateshs 


training if physicians, and will specie alia health! Ww 
and medical social service. The medical missionaries gre 
desire such reenforcement as will enable them to reac 
The larger, more coherent, city ie 
oe the missionaries, and. melee the mancarek: 


oe carefully studied recreational program i in relation tok 


The Chinese home in all grades is gr 
lacking in every resource of happy fellowship. The 


fessions of women to whom men always turn for ente 
ment. There are no wholesome centers for neighbor 
In a few cities certain | 
sembly halls have been provided; but it remains true t 
possibility of that positive fulfilment of emotion through v 
some sociability upon which a sound moral balance so larg: 
depends is almost wholly lacking. Our own healthy tra 
as to association between the sexes, and the great gains 
have been made of recent years in the intelligent release of 
spirit of gaiety, should be, with all due discrimination, impat 
to China. Missionaries of wholesome play in mixed comp: 
would. meet a pathetically eager reception from the edt 
young men and women, who have begun, as by a new reve 
tion, to realize the emancipation and exaltation of the Ar 
ican way of combined chivalry and unrestraint. 

The labor question in China offers a fascinating fiel 
study of a medieval guild system which must someho 
reshaped to meet coming modern needs. Standards of f 
labor must depend on a sufficiently adequate governme 
lay the foundation of elementary labor legislation and ¢ 
pulsory education. But the factory is and for long will b ? 
a minutely fractional phase of Chinese industry. The 
crude but dynamic guild formation is what should recei 
great emphasis of attention on the part of students of t 
question in China. What a field for first-hand socicleet 
plorers and constructors! 

Laggard standards of sexual morality are Signet 
aggressive cause of all that is backward i in Chinese civ 


the time has arrived when thoughtful and responsible 
hinese leaders, reenforced by enlightened and downright mis- 
sionaries, are fully ready to enter upon just such campaigns 
of education—preparatory to action by the better government 
the future—as have already wrought so large a result at 
home. Is it not possible that some of those who have been our 
American leaders, or their understudies, could feel the call to 
carry their message to this field of tragic need, of waking readi- 
ness for action? 
The fight against opium is not yet fully won. England, the 
United States and Japan are all responsible for considerable 
shipments of morphine into China; and some governors are 
actually encouraging poppy cultivation, There is as yet no 
indication of the threatened American brewers’ invasion of 
China; but Japan is fully making up for any such lack. While 
alcoholism does not express itself so crudely as in western 
countries, medical testimony shows that it is a sufficiently 
hreatening evil. In these directions, America, which found 
couragement in abolishing the liquor trade from the result 
» the Chinese revolution in suppressing the use of opium, 
jould be ready to lend all needed force for clearing these 
ee ninations from the path of this oldest and youngest of 
civilized peoples, 
_ Today the test of any far-reaching motive in democracy is 
M its international sense and urgency. It is not without its 
sting to the structural social worker that revolutionary social- 
is so strongly animated by its “ woe is me” in its outlook 
upon the whole world. 


a 
a 
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VERY organization that is doing serious preventive 
work in public health is confronted inevitably with 
the necessity of wrestling with the problem of de- 
fective nutrition. We are being told more and more 
Gat tuberculosis and other serious acute and chronic ailments 
‘all too frequently have their origin in our failure to provide 
the human system with a suitable well-balanced supply of food. 
-- New York as a community has passed through the stage 
‘of alarm cries of thousands of starving children. ‘These cries 
‘of alarm have perhaps been useful in directing popular atten- 
‘tion to this subject. New York has also passed through the 
era when the chief emphasis was upon defective nutrition as 
having its sole origin in poverty. It is now settling down to 
the clear conviction that while poverty may frequently be a 
‘contributing factor, ignorance of the elementary problems of 
feeding and of the relation of suitable feeding to physique is 
the most steadily resisting factor in the situation. 

_ The school lunch as a panacea has been a favorite; gradu- 
ily and steadily the community is coming to realize that while 
hot and inexpensive school lunches are a very useful and de- 
sirable part of the work of the public schools and should be 
available wherever children are deprived of the possibility of 
securing a hot, nourishing lunch, the problem of defective 
Mutrition is not completely solved by the establishment of a 
school lunch system, important as that may be. 

y. Nutrition clinics, or nutrition classes, are the present panacea 
in the minds of many. So varied are the conceptions of what 
@ nutrition class is and can do that we must go through a 
| period ef experimentation in this field before we shall be able 
to judge what permanent results the nutrition class or clinic 
afford. The Association for Improving the Condition 
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And the American social worker would go to face the Orient 
in all humility and yet with a certain new confidence in the 
fact that, during the past decade or two, by abolishing the 
drink evil, greatly restricting prostitution, creating a system 
for meeting poverty and distress, laying the lines of a national 
health policy and a national. system of vocational education, 
and bringing forward an ever-widening tendency toward 
neighborly good-fellowship and mutual aid, our country had 
been bringing to reality and actual performance some of the 
human promise of Christian civilization. 

The large result of intelligent social work is now set to 
come off a getreration hence and in gains nation-wide. Al- 
ready it would be found that a surprising proportion of it all 
is nowadays entered upon deliberately with just such far- 
sighted knowledge and purpose. Under the all-pervading 
stimulus of the new internationalism, social work, like every 
other big phase of American life, must respond to calls still 
more distant, in terms not only of interest but of characteristic 
action. Such action will be drawn out by the elemental, his- 
tory-making appeal of present-day China, which, for instance, 
makes Peking only less emotionally stirring as a world capital 
than are London and Paris. It must be increasingly urged on 
by the realization of what is coming to be an economic axiom, 
that looking two generations ahead the whole intervening labor 
of Western civilization may prove to be in vain and fruitless 
if China has not absorbed its essential standards of living and 
of life. 

Singapore, 1920. 


_ Attacking Defective Nutrition 
By Bailey B. Burritt 


GENERAL DIRECTOR, ’NEW YORK ASSOCIATION FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE POOR Ey 


of the Poor, which is always willing to indulge in any panacea 
to the extent of trying out in a wholly frank and open-minded 
manner anything that seems to offer possibilities, has been 
engaged in experimenting with a direct attack upon the prob-— 
lem of defective nutrition. It has been impressed with the - 
fact thus far in its work, that the class or clinic, while very 
useful in the attack upon defective nutrition, is, as it were, 
an incidental feature of the attack; that the attack, if it is 
to be really preventive in Mesacar must be made upon a 
group of children who are too young for the class method of 
treatment; that it is a job which has to do with individual 
children and individual homes; and that the chief emphasis 
must be placed upon the home. The class, to be sure, for 
children that are of school age is a very useful auxiliary means 
of securing results. The main results, however, depend upon: 


1. A careful examination by a physician skilled in dealing with 
children. 

2, Intensive and regular work with the mother and the child in 
their home, including in the program at least a weekly weighing of 
the child and at least a weekly visit to the home, and including 
keeping the results continuously before the physician for his advice 
and help, and bringing the child itself to the physician for further 
examination and attention whenever there are indications that such 
examination is needed. 

The defective Baeonal work which the A. I. C. P. 
undertaking at the present time is an integral part of a inne 
child health preventive program which the association is 
in a population of about 


carrying out 40,000 in a 
district bounded by’ Canal and Houston ‘streets and 
the Bowery and Broadway. [See the Survey for 
December 27, 1919, p. 313-] In this work the A. 


I. C. P. has endeavored to develop a well-rounded child 
health preventive program on an intensive basis. It aims 


ke lies La ord flings hee needed, and 
other steps to provide preventive facilities where none 
it canta on Satath facilities for treatment inso- 


s Beadiustenent of Food Habits 
7 ab tiéts defects, which were discovered by med- 
ation and which were, relatively 


en as the case cus a there was still a con- 
roup of children that the physician sifted out that 
ly subnormal in weight for height and age, that 


a group of unsung Wa had the. symptoms 


os put upon the mee ctl child. 
sociation realized that this was primarily a problem 
epee of food habits. 


: a eich visit. 


pro 


rk to take the child to any clinic or class once a week. It 
ed more practical and more economical to take the worker 
e home. This was especially true in the pre-school group 
the very age of the child was a bar to securing the com- 
petitive advantages of the class method. ‘To weigh the child 
he one however, required a scale and the association spent 


i was A ea light to combine the qualities of weighing 
accurately and of being sufficiently light to be carried readily 
7 the visiting dietitian. 

For the most part children ann whom the association under- 
takes to do intensive work are continued for a period of six- 
teen weeks, and longer if conditions warrant and if the 
physician decides that it will be helpful. Other factors than 
weight, of course, enter the decision as to when the child 
should be discontinued from intensive work. Even with great 
improvement in the weight condition of the child, it would 


within ia: month and at ‘stated times. nhs the i 


Da iiaie eid inquiry is made with pada to hk 
which it has kept up its improved food habits. In t 


‘twelve months from the time that it first became : a 
Relving active attention. — 


. chief emphasis is on the individual child and its mother. 


\ aise the visits to the home involve the potent ca 


speaking, ; 
educational. = ¥ : 


muscular condition and were pale in color—in Le? 
gain ee a mane of sixty-two children he were carried 
a period of at least sixteen weeks, is at the 175 per cent 


children of their Heat and age. 


It, therefore, _ar- their percentages “of gain gee ificue the: normal cee 


in excess of the normal. 


r ng qu out as a elie! measure was somewhat | of a 


alin district to Siaeiiede her to leave her Gas. 


in the muscular condition and in the color and. genera 


a ve dee Teta to ae extent. 


the child is kept under observation for a period of at | 


The class method is very Aig in the. pr 


paring ibcher dishes igh seem. cobatidl & securing @ a cor 
diet and food habit. No relief i is given. The work i 77 


Some preliminary results in this work may ibe seen | 
the pe facts: blaine? in a group of normal children 


No children lost weight. 7D wanty dele per cent of th 
dren, however, gained less than the average expected g 
Sixty-two ‘per cent f 


gain to 200 per cent in excess of the normal expected 
a few scattering cases even gain more than 200 55 


A second group of fifty-four children, hich differed fr 
the first only in the fact that work wich: them was begun a 
little different period of the year, shows similar results. N 
of these children lost weight, 13 per cent of them -_gaineo! 
weight, but less than the normal expected gain, and 8: per: 


cent ened more than the average expected. gain, their ¢ 


RRs. 


cent Ena the normal expected gain, with a few scatter 
cases ranging even above this figure. The median for 
BFOUP is about 220 per cent. In one words, the mediz 


Thirty-one per cent of the childres gained, but ouined a 
than the normal weight, whereas 67 per cent gained 
than the normal expected gain. One child lost weight. — 
median of this group is found at the 159 per cent point 
which means that the median gain for the group is 59 vt 
cent above that of the normal expected gain. 

This gives in brief and concise form the. very proline 
results which we are able thus far to summarize. It 
not, however, take into account any other factor in me 
ing results than that of improvement in weight ior heig. 
and age. 


Quite as striking as this improvement is the improveme 


dition of the child. It has, however, been much more d 
ficult to summarize in accurate measurable form these othe 
less. tangible but exceedingly important gains. 


‘he numbers of children with which we have dealt for a 
ng enough period to be able to include them in these sum- 
ary results is still too limited to speak with any degree of 
confidence as to the final. value of this work. We must con- 
jue it for a period of years until we have a large enough 
up to enable us to speak with assurance. We must con- 
tinue to perfect our methods on the basis of experience. We 
ust establish more rigid controls for measuring what hap- 

ms to children with these same defects when nothing is 
done. We must also have a large enough group to make 
sure that we are eliminating seasonal factors and other fac- 
tors which may easily enter, complicating a simple statement 
of results. 

We shall be able to speak later, I trust, with some definite- 
ness as to what happens to children after this intensive work 
am been done. For the time being, because of the newness 
of the work and the limited number of children which have 
en dealt with, I must confine myself to a very small group, 
too small to ae anything from other than very tentative 
conclusions. One group of eighteen children, with whom we 
nad done intensive work for sixteen weeks and for whom 
iring the succeeding sixteen weeks no intensive work had 
en done, showed during the sixteen weeks of intensive work 
average gain of 69 per cent in excess of the normal ex- 
ted gain. During the succeeding sixteen weeks they 
owed a gain of 26 per cent in excess of the normal expected 
ain. Still another group of eleven children with whom 
tensive work had been done showed, during a period of 
eeks ranging from thirty-two to forty-four, during which 
9 intensive work was done, an actual gain of 133 per cent, 
;‘compared with an expected gain of 100 per cent. A third 
roup of only seven children whose weight records were 
ecured at periods ranging from. forty-four to sixty-three 
eeks after the close of the intensive work—in other words, 
children who had been, for a period of approximately one 

ear, without intensive work—showed an actual gain of 154 
per cent, as compared with an expected gain of 100 per cent. 


Wiiatas the Defective Nutrition Child? 


ESE groups are too small for drawing conclusions. They 
e merely suggestive. I cite them, however, to show 
t apparently the preliminary evidence tends to indicate 
that intensive educational work of this character has an in- 
nce that extends well beyond the period in which the 
nsive work is done. It does not secure an immediately 
tapidly stimulated result to be followed in turn by a 
siderable slump when the educational work is discon- 
ed. These children not only continue to gain, but con- 
e to gain more rapidly than the normal expected gain. 

would refer at this point, however, to the fact that I © 
believe that the data which I have just presented are very 
wen. because of this fact. The standard of ey 


Mas been the normal standard for American children as 
worked out by Burke, Boaz, Porter, Holt and others. Such 
data as exist for Italian children indicate that the normal 
for Italian children is less than that for American children. 
Iver 90 per cent of all the children with whom this work 
as been done have been Italian children. It is for this 
reason that I state that I believe the data which have just 
€en presented are conservative. 

| Before much greater progress can be made in dealing with 
pecbiem of defective nutrition with children, it is inevit- 
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ficulties. There is, in my judgment, too great a tendency for 
everyone in the nutritional field to assume that because a 
child is 10 per cent or 7 per cent or some other per cent 
under weight for height and age, it necessarily has defective 
nutrition. We. were interested in taking one school class and 
.in checking up this one factor. We found that in a class 
‘of ninety-five children, thirty-seven children might be said to 
be free from defective nutrition because they were either 
normal in weight for height and age or over-normal, and 
because in addition they did not show any signs of defective 
nutrition to the physician who examined them. Another 
group of thirty-one, although by the weight for height and 
age standard subnormal, the percentages below normal vary- 
ing from 0 to 7 per cent, yet were found, all of them, by 
the physician to have sufficient signs of defective nutri- 
tion to place them in either nutritional group 3 or group 
4, in accordance with the prevailing standards used by the 
Health Department of New York city: In other words, 
the standard of weight for height and age and the physician’s 
examination agree in one group of thirty-seven children that 
were above normal weight and in another group of thirty- 
one children that were below normal weight, but less than 
7 per cent below. 


group by the physician. Seven of these would have been in 


the defective nutrition group as a result of the application — 


There were, however, 26 children out 
of the class of 94 that were put in the defective nutrition — 


of the weight for height and age standard. The remainder — a 


would not have been put in this group except as they were 
It is Sigsias 
nificant further that two of these children who were put in — 

the defective nutrition group as a result of the physician’s 


put in as a result of the physician’s examination, 


examination were respectively, 10 per cent and 12 per cent 
above normal in weight for their height and age. 


respectively below weight. 


There is a great need of perfection of standards on iota 
There is still too much of — 


the defective nutrition child is. 
a variation among physicians themselves in their rating of 
children for nutritional conditions to make it possible to pro- 
ceed with the certainty that we would like. 


which together might be considered to make up a case of 
defective nutrition which should. receive special intensive at- 


tention at the hands of the public health physician, the public : 


health nurse, or the public health dietitian. 


While this work is not offered as a panacea against all ill- 
nesses, we do have confidence that it has useful possibilities. 


We are certain that these possibilities are worth exploring 
still more carefully, and we have felt that if our programs 
are sufficiently elastic to take advantage of experience in this 
field we shall be able to perfect the attack on defective nutri- 
tion through a better standardization of the diagnosis of de- 
fective nutrition and through a perfected technique of deal- 
ing with such cases as are suitably diagnosed finally to de- 
velop an instrument of preventive public health which will 
be an able ally to the milk station and all it has signified 
for the period of infancy, and an able ally to other effective 
facilities which are being developed in the field of child 
health. What we need now to guard against is mushroom 
growths, excessive claims, propaganda exploitation, and loose 
methods which may easily discourage the thinking community 
from rallying behind what is good and effective in this pro- 
gram, 


It is also igs 
significant that two children that were not put in this group 

by the physician’s examination were shown to be, by their 
weight for height and age record, 9 per cent and 12 per cent 


There is still — 


too little accurate definition of the conditions or symptoms  __ 


, in the Survey for March 20, on the Jewish un- 
1 mother problem, ought not to be dropped without 
. Adoption may be the best solution when the 
is extremely young, helpless, and otherwise unfit to 
er baby. But whether adoption ‘should be advocated 
, on the ground that it offers greater opportunity 
ste than the average unmarried mother can give, 
He. 
For one who has for many years closely watched the Jewish 
married mother in her struggle to support her child, and 
he child “ whipped from pillar to post,” it is rather 
icult to argue against adoption, which seemingly offers an 
sy solution to the much complicated problem. There would 
m to be little choice as to which picture, as they are pre- 
1 by Mrs. Wise, is more desirable: that of the “ unloved 
unwelcome” child whom the mother leaves “ without 
n,”’ or that of the child under the adoptive parents, with 
opportunities that the new surroundings bring. 
are these two contrasting pictures typical? ‘The re- 
f our work at the Lakeview Home on Staten Island 
justify such conclusions. In those cases where adop- 
ee resorted to, most mothers felt deep pangs of suffer- 
y equal to those married mothers would feel under the 
umstances. “To quote from a letter recently re- 


Do you suppose that you could write to the people who have my 
aby so that they would let me see him? You know that I did not 
want to give him away, but was forced to do it because I 
not support him and myself. I will try and save up some 
pone come to New York so that I ent see him at least once. 


a peeetins: sae out ¥: town, where the parents settled 
r the girl’s discharge from the home. She herself is em- 
sd in a small department store, earning very little, and 
savings to come to New York would probably come out 


i That the mothers love their babies is evidenced by the fact 
hat over 80 per cent keep their children in the face of all 


Their love and devotion to their babies 


of : a child entails. 
i “My baby shouidn’t miss any- 


little short of amazing. 
thing while I am alive,” 
one that is frequently lived up to. 
It is but natural that the Child Adoption Committee, com- 
ing in contact with the mother when she is most helpless, 
in the hospital perhaps, with no helping hand offered to her, 
should come to the conclusion that the mother is willing to 
‘give up her baby “ without a sigh.” 
the state of mind of each of the mothers we know is in- 
fluenced by the atmosphere of our Home, which recognizes 
the natural human impulse of motherhood, and uses it for 
regeneration. [he emphasis laid by the Home on the in- 
creased responsibility which motherhood imposes on her, and 
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her duty to do well so that she may bie a credit ve h 
is the underlying principle of our work. To remove 


Mothers in 
of the mother’s moral character. 


are we so sure that we have the right to sacrifice the mc 
» to ‘carry out er oe function iis sess caring f 
applies equally to hundreds of widows who do no 


child, but must possess the constructive force of educ 


stigma of illegitimacy from the child, and by removing 


noW discharging nearly 25 per cent to their families. 


is a remark frequently heard, and. 


It is equally true that 


child is to remove the only incentive toward the upb 


If we have no right to sacrifice the child for’ the 1 


é 


for the child? This is not easily answered. 
It is true that most unmarried mothers — cannot 
enough to provide a home for the baby; but this is n 
ment oe adoption. It is rather for fue state to” step 


child. This phase of the problem is purely econot 


under the widows’ pension act, as well as to deserted 
The real solution of the unmarried mother problem 
not be the negative one of separating the mother fron 


public sentiment towards greater tolerance of the unmar: 
mother. Rather than evade the issue as has been done 
the past, society should recognize its existence and meet _ 
in a natural way. ‘This can be done only by removi 


tially at least, the burden of support from the mothe 
The view that this would encourage illegitimacy is 
the writer’s opinion, shortsighted. ‘Those familiar w 
unmarried mothers know full well that their acts wer 
premeditated. They ‘were impulsive, irresponsible, © 
trustful. The more hardened type, or “ repeater,” is u 
mentally inferior, and there is therefore added Teaso 
society should step in to protect their offspring. “> 
That public sentiment can be changed, if persistent eff 
is made, is shown by some of the results of our work. Wher 
five years ago we discharged to their families only a li 
over 6 per cent of our mothers with their babies, w 


is evidence of a very striking change in the attitude o 
Jewish family toward this problem—a change no dou 
the right direction, and one foreshadowing a hopeful, 
tion of the problem, 

The parents gradually. enter into the spirit of our 
and seem to recognize the fundamental truth that the 
acts as a rehabilitating forée on the mother. Once the 
has been taken into the family it endears itself to them 
instead of being “unloved and unwelcome” it becomes: 
real member of the family. A brother of one of our m 
recently wrote: ; 


Just a few lines to let you know how N. and her baby are mak: 
out. N. is working and the baby is getting aihee finely. Te 
love him and so he is well taken care of. 

These facts tell quite a different story from that 
out by Mrs. Wise—that “ not in one case out of a tho 
has a Jewish unmarried mother a chance to be taken 
family with her child. Her article also takes it for 
that unmarried mothers who keep their babies , 
thereby all hope of marriage. Of the mothers discharg 
with ehelt babies from the Lakeview. Home 


BE Ah s ! 


years over 43 per cent have married and kept their babies; 
id in the large majority of cases—about three-fourths—the 
ls*married other men than the fathers of their children. 
| Our experience would seem to indicate that Jewish senti- 
‘ment is slowly changing, and that the problem of the Jewish 
unmarried mother is becoming part of the general problem 
of the unmarried mother which society has to meet. 

SaRA BoupIn Ep.in. 


- The Democratic Community 
ort .the Social Unit and Community Councils endeavor 


49 to contribute to the orderly and effective solution of 
fundamental social problems through the principle, the 
method, and the machinery of democratic community organi- 
zation. The Community Councils lay down but one essen- 
tial—democratic citizenship organization. ‘The structure and 
method for carrying out this idea is left largely to the com- 
munity itself and varies of course with ‘communities and their 
desires and conditions. The Social Unit, like the Community 
‘Councils, brings with it the idea of democratic community 
organization, but it also brings a definite and detailed scheme 
of organization structure to which the community is asked 
to conform. 

The community council idea calls for a simple, flexible 
ructure and method of organization and a fairly rapid ex- 
fension, district by district, along the lines of practicability 
‘and expediency. The social unit idea calls for an intensive 
‘experiment with an elaborate, thorough and definitely crys- 


fe 


fundamentally opposed characteristics: 


COMMUNITY COUNCIL 


1. Organization of the. citizenship by neighborhoods with 
smaller units as practicable for particular programs. 

2. Citizens are organized on the basis of primary enthusi- 
asms and general community interests, without regard to their 
occupation, e.g., doctors, lawyers, nurses, teachers—if in- 
terested in health work—might all be members of the health 
ny section of the Community Council. : 
ae) 3. Direct and regular participation by citizens in the 
bs wider neighborhood affairs through the Community Council 
is, of which all are members, as well as participation in special 
activities through membership in particular functional sections 
of the Council. 

4. Volunteer leadership exclusively except organizers. 

5. Utilization from the beginning of any and all com- 
munity interests as opportune in the organization of the 
Councils; e.g. health, recreation, education, consumers’ 
interests, etc. 

6. Delegated overhead (borough congresses and the city 
parliament) on the basis of citizenship representation only; 
borough and city overhead forms its own advisory board and 
its own functional committees as needed. 

7. Self-support in local functional activities from the 
beginning, with ultimate self-support of the overhead; demon- 
stration of the need before instituting the activity to meet 
a the need. 

8. Especially close cooperation with governmental depart- 
ments to establish direct relationship between the people and 
their government, utilizing and upbuilding governmental 
facilities and services, as well as cooperative endeavor for 
meeting the community needs. 

9. Groups, service organizations and experts are utilized 
through an advisory council, with functional subcommittees, 
and organized as required to meet the needs of the citizenship 
organizations. 

10. These advisory councils, with the citizen organizations, 
when fully developed, constitute in effect a community union; 
’ but the advisory councils never participate in the control of 
*. the citizenship organization. 


ee ae eee We 
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tallized form of community organization within one or an- 


other area. ; 
The Community Councils are not an illustration of com- 
plete community organization. They represent an attempt: 


1. To carry out in full one task in the problem of democratic 
community organization; namely, the organization of the citizenship 
on the basis of their primary enthusiasms; A 

2. To create a step by step development of the second problem of 
community organization; namely, the extension or creation of facili- 
ties for meeting community needs; and 

3. To initiate the first step in the third problem of community 
organization; namely, the coordination, cooperation, and union of 
agencies, groups and organizations serving the community through 
an advisory council of agencies. 


. Beyond this the community council plan sets up no hard 
and fast line of activities or form of organization; it lays 


‘down the elements of a simple type of citizenship organiza- 


tion and leaves it to time and practical expediency to de- 
termine the details of organization structure, the content 
of.activities and services, and the extent and character of the 
community union to be brought about. 

The Social Unit, on the other hand, is an experiment 
within a limited area with a definitely crystallized form of 
cummunity organization that aims to solve at once all three 
elements in the ultimate problem of community organization, 
namely, the organization of the citizenship; the complete 
provision and control, from the beginning, of all elements and 
facilities involved in meeting some one need, like health; and 
the setting up, from the beginning, of a fully organized com- 
munity union of groups and agencies. 


COMPARISON OF COMMUNITY COUNCIL AND SOCIAL UNIT 


IN organization technique and in method, the Community Councils and the Social Unit present 


SOCIAL UNIT 


1. Definite block organization of the citizenship for all 
purposes. 


2. Citizens are organized by occupational classifications 
which separate unit groups like health into physicians, nurses, 
social workers, etc. 


3. Direct participation by the citizen in his block and 
group councils. Participation in the Citizens’ Council and 
the Occupational Council is indirect, through the paid block 
workers and the paid group executives. 


4. Paid group executives and paid block workers from 
the beginning. 


5. Intensive laboratory experimentation in one field of 
community endeavor like health, with possible extension of 
the experiment to other activities. 


6. No-overhead service yet developed except the promoting 
body (the National Social Unit Organization) ; future over- 
head probably on basis of delegates from the local occupa- 
tional and citizens’ councils. 


7. Local as well as overhead costs shared by outside: 
contributions, with the hope of making self-support possible 
after demonstration of the value of the particular service 
instituted in meeting a need. 


8. Cooperation with governmental agencies only in the 
same way as with other organizations, aiming. ultimately to 
meet all the needs of the community out of its own occupa- 
tional groups. 


9. Occupational representatives are organized into a co- 
ordinate planning body, the Occupational Council, at the same 
time as the Citizens’ Council. 


10. Community union of groups and agencies set up from 
the beginning, and given equal control with the citizenship 
in the community organization. 


primary value c 
—an intensive 


en upon multiplication of Social Units, but upon the ex- 
which the lessons of its experiences are made available 
community organization enterprises. Its next -devel- 
should be an experiment in additional services than 
in connection with the Cincinnati Unit, and under 
onditions than those of the Cincinnati-Mohawk- 
istrict, e.g., in a rural or metropolitan community, 
‘eign neighborhood. Hear | 
mmunity Councils, on the other hand, to be an 
ement in the solution of social problems, need to 
pidly and extensively enough to appeal to the 
vehicle capable of really affecting 


= 


agination as a 


ful union of even semi-developed Community Coun- 

be a tremendous leverage for orderly social progress. 

aunity Council idea and the Social Unit idea 

are not contradictory, but supplementary. ‘The 

Unit Organization and the Community 

nent and aid each other at least in the fol- 
: . Gaile 


he ntensive experimental work of the Social Unit within par- 

act activities has lessons of value to the Community 
Ws activities in all-round community interests; and 
This saves the duplication by each organization of mis- 
by the other during the pioneer stages of the work. 


utilization by each organization of workers trained 


e national facilities of 
make available for New York the experience and 
community movement throughout the country including 
‘xperiment, as well as to make available to interested 
“i 0} D ocalities throughout the country the experience and 


e Community Councils of New York. 
rk Harvey LEEsRON. 


nih 


Oe cocctaliced Pablic Service, 


| for Social Welfare fe Efficient Citizenship | 
: "Confidential Registration Saree | [] _ an : [] | Physical Health 
| Pubic Health Bureau. . : fq : ee Education | 
| Family Welfare Bureau e = {| Recreation 
shiv Jaren Protective ee L] Zé = ‘9 ~ Employment 
a Recreation Bureau By => [| Fewer | 
a Bureau for Social Work with Adults faa Tc] Moral Responsibility 
| - Co-operative Store | [] [ Religious Interest — 
ae | Legal Protection - 


munity-wide citizenship.” 


ice of a few “ perfect”? Community Councils. 
e in the solution of our current social problems. 


_ bers of the Branch are studying the larger problems of CO 


Fs Man ea a A ble opportunity for development, arrangements have recent. 
the National Social Unit Or- 


has been entirely unsuspected by the mother or those visit 


The Individual \ 


The Wolfie) 


THE CITIZENS’ CIRCLE OF INTEREST 


|| Outlined by the Social Welfare League of Black Hawk county, 
citizenship as meaning “to become intelligently acquainted with the organized forces for social wel- 
fare and to utilize knowledge in service in order to increase opportunities 


dian cities. The Charity Organi 
treal has accomplished something in this d 
ing a Mothers’ Aid Branch in which fifty-two vo 
ers are now active. Onrily three of these volunteers 
previous active connection with the Charity Organiza 
ciety. On the other hand, nearly all have given se1 
overseas and others in the Canadian Patriotic Fund | 


Cross during the years of the war, 
The province of Quebec has no public system of 
dependent mothers and in consequence a considerable 
of such work falls on the Charity Organization 
|Since the organization of the Mothers’ Aid Branch, < 
ilies of widowed mothers, or families where the br 
has been permanently incapacitated, who come in 
regular pensions from the C. O. S., are turned over to t 
Mothers’ Aid Branch after a thorough investigation has 
made by a district worker. On the basis of this investi 
a pension is granted and a friendly visitor introduced 
_family by the Mothers’ Aid Branch, the executive comm 
of which, by keeping in close touch with the problems of 
numerous families, has assumed the responsibilities of a 
conference. The services of a full time trained worker 
at the disposal of the executive committee and certain 


structive and preventive work which have been brough 
notice as the result of the discussion of family problems 
_ Following the example of the Canadian Patriotic F 
and in the belief that each child in the families under 
care of the Mothers’ Aid Branch should have the bes: 


been made to give every child a thorough physical examina 
tion. Of the eighty-seven children examined up to the pre 
ent, eighty-four were found to have some complaint or trouble 
of a more or less serious nature, which, for the most part, 


the family. J. B. Dawson. 
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of All 


Iowa, which defines en 


for the most efficient com- 
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Inter-Racial Cooperation 


nN attempt engineered in a southern city, by southern peo- 
‘fAple, and under the auspices of the southern church to 
increase inter-racial cooperation for the solution of social 
problems deserves recognition. The history of the Atlanta 
Plan begins with the Men and Religion Forward Move- 
ment of some years ago. As the final result of this move- 
ment, in 1916, a committee of the white churches known as 
‘the Committee on Church Cooperation was founded, from 
which were appointed annually representatives of the min- 
istry and laity of each of the evangelical denominations. This 
‘committee was divided into standing committees, one of 
which was the Committee on Racial Relationships, and fre- 
quently but without any definite affiliation it cooperated with 
the Negro ministers in specific undertakings, holding joint 
leetings with them when occasion seemed to demand. 
With the end of the war and the return of the Negro 
roops, and with constant rumors of riots actual and pend- 
ng in northern and southern cities alike, this Committee on 
‘Church Cooperation held the first sectional conference of the 
nter-Church World Movement in Atlanta. Leaders from 
ine southern cities were in attendance and after serious 
eliberation adopted as part of their report a broad-minded, 
iberal statement as to the attitude of the church toward the 
acial problem. It contained four definite statements of pol- 
cy. The first unqualifiedly condemned lynching and pledged 
those present to use their influence to put a stop to this “ in- 
excusable crime”; the second declared an obligation on the 
consciences of the churches to improve the living conditions 
f the Negro race; the third called the attention of the white 
yeople to the unfair treatment which the Negroes received 
in the provisions made for public travel; and the fourth stated 
hat the principle “the smaller the ability to contribute to 
he common weal, the greater the need for contribution from 
the commonwealth” applied to Negro education and de- 
‘manded that the opportunities for development in Christian 
ivilization and education for the Negroes be equal to those 
or the whites. 

This epoch-making conference focussed the thought of the 
“Atlanta committee on their own problems, and soon after it 
‘was completed the idea came to several of the leaders, among 
the most prominent of whom were Dr. Plato Durham, dean 
of Emory Theological School; John Egan, an Atlanta cap- 
Atalist and manufacturer, and James Morton, secretary of the 
‘Church Cooperative Committee, that a similar committee 
‘representing the Negro churches, with which the white com- 
‘Mittee should hold joint meetings and maintain a definite 
Telationship, would help perhaps more than anything else 
-along the path of racial understanding. ‘These leaders called 
‘a conference of leading Negro ministers and laymen and pro- 
‘posed to them the organization of a committee absolutely par- 
allel to that of the white churches. The general committee, 
‘both white and colored, held weekly meetings separately and 
joint meetings once a month. In the interim between the 
joint meetings any matters requiring immediate action are 
handled by. joint meetings or appropriate subcommittees. ‘The 
actual results have been exceedingly gratifying. Several 
‘times rumors of race clashes have been investigated and 
quieted. A junior high school has been secured for Negro 
pupils. A tract of land has been bought and presented to 
the city, to be developed into a park for the Negroes. 

_ The Board of Education accorded the committee a most 

Tespectful and sympathetic hearing in the matter of colored 

‘teachers’ salaries, with the result that these salaries were 
materially increased over the figures originally adopted by 

the board. 

_ Important as these results are, they are not the most sig- 


ns 


nificant thing that has been accomplished by the Church Co- 
operative Committee. The greatest difficulty in the way of 
a solution of the race problem has been a lack of understand- 
ing. Through these committees meeting together and work- 
ing together there exists a real opportunity for understanding 
and appreciation. 

Another thing that the Atlanta Plan demonstrates is the 
necessity for the white man to recognize that the Negro 
aspires to be something more than the mere object of the 
white man’s benevolence. He wishes to work out his own 
problems with the advice and cooperation of others, but in 
his own way. 


As a result of the splendid work of the committee, the . 


plan has been enlarged and the Christian Council, with a 
representation of the ministers and laymen of the Evangelical 
Churches in Atlanta, has been organized. Fifty-seven dif- 
ferent congregations have appointed their delegates among 


the white churches. The Negro churches are duplicating this » 


organization. ‘The connection between the colored and the 
white organizations is as stated above through the executive 
committees and the standing committees and commissions 
which meet and work their plans out) together. 


R. C. DEXTER. 
Progress of Zoning 


nl (tae building zone ordinance of Newark which became 


effective in January only provides for one class of resi- 


dence districts in which lodging and boarding houses, hotels, 


churches, schools, libraries, hospitals, clubs, philanthropic in- 
stitutions, passenger stations, nurseries and farms are included. 
The articles on height and area districts, however, regulate 


the density of use in such a way that single-family home dis- 


tricts are practically kept free from apartment and other larger 
buildings. The report of the commission emphasizes order- 
liness in community development as the principal aim but, 
surely, goes too far when it declares that zoning “ protects the 


man who develops along improper lines.”’ Such a protection, 
to be real and general, would necessitate a far more detailed 
and oppressive regulation of uses than has been attempted, 


down for different restrictions remain permanent. 


The proposed zoning ordinance for Detroit distinguishes ag 


man who develops his property along proper lines against the — 


_and even then only on the assumption that the boundaries laid _ 


between two classes of residence districts, one in which mul- — 


tiple dwellings and apartment houses are permitted and an- 
other in which they are not. Here the effort seems to have 
been even more than elsewhere to make the use, height and 
area districts conform very closely to present uses, a procedure 
which ‘falls very heavily on the man who has bought property 
for future development or increased use. 

The case against the “ gambler” in real estate who would 
take advantage of the growth of the city by varying the uses 
of his land with the changing demands for it, is put very 
strongly in a pamphlet addresed by the Philadelphia Housing 
Association to the Real Estate Board of that city; but this and 
other publications of a similar nature seem to belittle the seri- 
ous hardship inflicted upon legitimate investors in un- or under- 
improved land for future development. It goes without say- 
ing, of course, that the interest of the community is para- 


mount; but no good service is served by branding as gamblers 


all those who in the past have taken advantage of a perfectly 
respectable form of speculation. 


That zoning does not really protect may be illustrated 
by the case of New York, where a group of garment manu- 
facturers nearly succeeded in introducing an amendment of 
the zoning law to suit their own requirements. Such amend- 
ments, if influentially backed, are always possible, of course, 


ulations pol ion 
e of real security. In this particular case, the ey 


tries and house them in two enormous loft buildings on Sev- 
ith avenue [see the Survey for January 24, p, 464, and 
ruary 14, p. 586] ran up sharply against the prohibition 
uilding above a height of one and a half times the width 
he street, except for setbacks which would greatly reduce 


0 Ptandon the whole plan unless they were allowed to 
d twenty stories, even on sixty-foot wide side streets. It 
great effort to prevent the creation of so dangerous a 


i a suburb of Cleveland math a i A of eae 


he case arose from the refusal of the building inspec- 
© issue a permit for the erection of eight apartments in 
restricted to one- or two-family dwellings. After a 
adverse to them, the plaintiffs secured a rehearing 
, in addition to the city manager, such authorities 
aven Emerson, former health commissioner of New York 
obert H. Whitten, adviser of the Cleveland City Plan 
sion, and Paul Feiss, chairman of the-housing com- 
-of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, gave evidence. 
taining the earlier judgment, Judge Kramer said: 


ould seem that there could be no two opinions upon the propo- 
that the apartment house, or tenement, in a section of private 
ences, is a nuisance to those in its immediate vicinity. Under the 
, and as a matter of common knowledge, of which the court 

judicial notice (16 Cyc. 582), it shuts off the light and air 
s Se aibore it invades their privacy, it spreads smoke and soot 
ighout the neighborhood. The noise of constant deliveries is al- 

ntinuous. The fire hazard is recognized to be increased. The 
people passing in and out, render immoral practices therein 
ult of detection and suppression. The light, air and venti- 
1 are necessarily limited, from the nature of its construction. The 
of the spread of infectious disease is undoubtedly increased, 
little, where a number of families use a common hallway, 
mmmon front and rear stairways. 


erection of one apartment house in a district of private homes 
eriously affect only those persons living in the immediate 
thereof, but the common experience is that the erection of one 

t drives out the single residences adjacent thereto, to make 
more apartments. The result is that, in time, and not a very 
- time, when one apartment is erected, the whole street is given 
lareely to apartment houses. 


ith the growth of its population, it appears to be practically cer- 
at unless restricted, the greater part of East Cleveland will be 
P With apartments, and the home owners must choose either 
o adopt apartment life or abandon their depreciated property, and 
; ut of the city or into its more remote parts. 


If the claim of the relator here is sound, a city of private homes, 
grass plots, trees and open spaces, with the civic pride and quality of 
sitizenship which is usually found in such circumstances, is powerless 
protect itself against the obliteration of its private residence dis- 
ts, by apartments, which shut out the sun and sky from its streets, 
nd one another, and are generally owned by those whose greatest 
interest is in the revenue that the building will produce. If such is 

e law, it must be conceded that it is unfortunate. 


The apartment house is, for many, a desirable convenience and, 
r some, a necessity. They are a recognized necessity in cities of 
any size. Their erection should not be prohibited and, under this 
dinance, are not prohibited. Private residences, with yards for play 
aces, with grass, trees and flowers, are necessities for people with 


who’ take an old-fashioned pride in owning their homes, as is the 
apartment to those who are willing to accept its restrictions for its 
- compensatory freedom from responsibilities. It is at least equally im- 
_ portant to preserve the private home for this class as it is to provide 
_ the apartment for the first. Under this zoning ordinance, both the 
private home is preserved and the apartment house is provided. 


It seems eminently fair to restrict the apartment builder to a limited 
area, where his use of his property will do the least damage to 
others and to the community. The necessities or convenience of those 


necessities and conveniences of others. 


mpty the lower part of Fifth Avenue of its needle indus- 


000 administered under the commission form of govern- 


children, and as much a convenience to the people without children 


who live in them will be served thus with the least sacrifice of the’ 
Whatever of the burden aris-. 


Ealbatne prOBEre) its have no 


‘was immigration shut off during the war, but ther 


markable changes have taken place in the population 


of 136 and 138 per cent respectively. — 


10 per cent. 


wee 


ey 


Milwaukee, taking advantage of its provisions, has authori 


FT OWEVER i ike up to the time af Ww: 
census figures of 1920 show a decided check to the 
ward march of the population. Another fact already es 
lished is a decline in the rate of increase of population 
the country as a whole, urban as well as rural. 


a further decline in the size of the family. Some 


of individual cities: Two small towns in Michigan, bo: 
them suburbs of Detroit, Hamtranck and Highland 
have in the last decade increased by over 1,000 per 
Flint and Pontiac, of the same state, have an_ incre 
Akron, Ohio, 

only large city so far returned with an increase of | 
200 per cent. ‘Toledo’s growth was 44 per cent, that 
Dayton only 31 per cent, i 


and that of Cincinnati 
Louisville, Kentucky, comes very low 
scale with an increase of less than 5 per cent, whi 
kane, Wash., has remained quite stationary. 
outstanding examples of new boom towns in the | min 
lumber region of the West; most of the large increases 
east of the Mississippi. Nevertheless, grouping them by 
and regions, the cities and towns of the West still in 
faster than those of the Atlantic coast and of the center. 


geographies they will probably have: to erase adden 
substitute New York as the largest city. As in the c 
the figures just quoted for two of Detroit’s suburbs, how 
such comparisons are very misleading. London simp 
twenty years ahead of New York in the movement of d 
tralization, which has extended beyond the so-called “« 
” of Greater London ; and a far greater proportion 


An editorial in Community Leadership, the organ 0: 
American City Bureau, aptly expresses a sentiment in th 
spect which has on various occasions been voiced in these 
columns: 


In America we:have grown so arceisded to ‘hinkiee oh in terms o: 
size and numbers that we seldom pause to ask ourselves whether carl 
increase in population is an asset or a liability. Too often we : 
deluded ourselves with the belief that size itself was a virtue, 
the war has taught us anew that it is not the biggest man or f 
biggest implement that best withstands the crucial test, but that one 
in which all the parts are best coordinated. Accordingly, 
sus figures are announced, it is an opportune time to ask ou 
whether the measure of our cities should be numbers of inhabi 
or quality of citizenship. Each newcomer adds to the city’s resp 


bilities. 


Milwaukee Housing Projects 
fl Beh housing projects are under way in Milwaukee. 7 
one, sponsored by the Association of Commerce, is 

ical of ‘other schemes financed and promoted by. employers 
It aims at the sale of individual homes to occupying owners: 
and, while it is welcomed in the city as contributing to re 
the present shortage of dwellings, it does not promise t 
new standards or to carry out any larger social policy. — 

other is sponsored by the city government. and has for 
aim the creation of an attractive garden suburb on a coope 
ative basis. An act was passed last year legalizing the form 
tion of tenant copartnership housing associations on the 
lish model, though not called by that name, and empower: 
cities to subscribe for preferred stock in them. The cit 


the administration to invest #0)0e0 # in ois venture ; bas 


municipal basting of the enterprise so as to gain fae i 
confidence of small investors—especially those politicall 


pathy with the administration—than with any likelihood 
‘ that an appropriation from public funds will actually be made 
in support of it. 

"| The Garden Homes Company is capitalized at $500,000, 
» one-half of it in preferred stock, the remainder in common 
stock. ‘The preferred stock, which will be acquired by the 
investors, will yield dividends limited by the law to 5 per 
‘cent. The common stock will be acquired by the home occu- 
f piers. It bears no dividends until a fund has been created 
| equal to 2 per cent of the authorized capital or if its payment 
would impair the capital. Ten per cent of profits in any 
| year must be used for the purpose of retiring the preferred 
_ stock of the corporation. Through the wholesale buying of 
/ land and the building of houses in numbers, through uniform 
“management and the elimination of speculative profits, the 
‘plan permits economies which are expected to make the invest- 
' ment for thé individual occupier an exceedingly attractive one. 
Moreover, common instead of individual ownership and the 
surroundings and amenities which it is possible to provide by 
such development make the investment much more secure than 
“would be that in an individual home. Among the special 
inducements offered are ample space for playgrounds and 
ecreation for young and old, and opportunities for intensive 
gardening under qualified instruction. 


Junior Chambers of Commerce 


BARKED social viewpoint and program is characteristic 
+42 of the United States Junior Chamber of Commerce, which 
is holding its first annual convention at St. Louis at the same 
time. Of eight proposed objects of activity mentioned by 
an officer of the organization in a recent letter, all bear at 
least indirectly upon civic betterment. They are: Americani- 
‘zation; reclamation of swamp and arid lands; relations with 
Spanish speaking countries of the South and the “ new inter- 
national significance of the Monroe doctrine; development 
of inland waterways; national budget system; taxation and 
_ “the advisability of spreading the weight of war expenditure 
‘over the future; ” advisability of adopting the metric system; 
good roads. ; 


The movement originated in St. Louis and has spread to 
forty-one cities where the younger business men, not yet eli- 
gible to membership in the chambers of commerce, or not yet 
ripe enough for membership on their important civic commit- 
~ tees, have thus been given a chance to apply their reformatory 
_ zeal constructively and, as one member says, ‘‘ to make their 
mistakes on a small scale.” The young man’s energy and 
imagination are wasted assets in the average city; either he 
finds no channels for using them or he comes up at once against 
_ the cold wall of indifference by which older men are apt to 
' shield themselves against new ideas. Moreover, he is often 

more sensitive to social evils and abuses than the man who has 
become gray in the service of his city and has seen it improve, 
however slowly, from even worse. But the movement is also 
_ for the unimaginative, the lethargic, the egoist. By association 
with other young men he is to be won for the great movement 
of civic betterment before he has become encrusted with selfish 
pre-occupations. His case is described in an article by Neil 
W. Brown, a member of the St. Louis Junior Chamber, in 
_ America at Work. He says: 
3 Here is a young man of ability. He has acquaintances in St. 
- Louis. He has the entrée of a certain social set. He is content to 
pass his time at the office and club. He sees the traffic jam that 
holds him up on Locust street at night. He smells the evil exhala- 
tions of the River des Peres. He reads of all the industrial unrest 
“caused by our foreign element.” But all this is the business of 
the policeman and the health department, and it never touches him. 

He goes through life and finally occupies a pretentious mausoleum 
_ in one of our cemeteries without having ever had enough pride of 
_ home to start to fight the city’s battles. The needs of his 
town were never put to him in the right way. As a result, he put 
up with nuisances all his life which he could have overcome had 
he been shown that it was his concern. It is the function of the 


Junior Chamber of Commerce to take hold of him and put him to 
work for his own good. 


x 
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Uncle Sam, Contractor 
a ese Jones-Reavis bill, introduced in both houses of Con- 


gress but not acted upon, for the creation of a depart- 
ment of public works deserves careful study by all citizens. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, practically 
all the national engineering societies and other bodies are tak- 
ing the stand that the present distribution of public works 
activities over many departments results in duplication of 
effort, conflict of authority and waste of public funds; that 
only a coordination of these activities—or at least most of 
them—in a single department can ensure efficiency and 
economy. 
The National Public Works Department Association, 
formed to promote this object, has studied the work of 


the various bureaus’ and departments which now engage in 


construction and has found it not only lacking in coordination 
but also, in some cases, in competence of the officers employed 
and businesslike procedure. The federal bodies entrusted with 
building operations, apart from purely military ones, number 
thirty-five departmental bureaus or services and four agancies 
not attached to departments. Their joint expenditure in 1920 
will exceed two-thirds of a billion, and\in 1921, according 
to present estimates, three-quarters of a billion, ranging from 
an appropriation to the Post Office Department of $17,000 
for mapping to one of $356,000,000 to the U. S. Shipping 
Board, the next largest being $100,000,000 to the Department 
of Agriculture for post roads. The bill provides for the trans- 
ference of four major bureaus and services to a Department 
of Public Works and that of six others to other departments. 
It practically means the reconstruction of the Department of 
the Interior into a department of public works, subjecting 
the Patent Office to the Department of Commerce, the Bureau 
of Pensions to the Treasury, the Bureau of Education and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the Department of Labor, 
two hospitals administered by the Department of the Interior 
to the Public Health Service and its two educational institu- 
tions to the Bureau of Education. 
Considerable criticism has been raised on matters of detail. 


Objections to the plan as a whole are made on the grounds 


that it is too vague; that it is too large a plan for adoption 
without a previous study of the whole structure of our goy- 
ernment administration; that it would lead to even larger 
expenditures; that engineering is not a government “ func- 
tion” and should, therefore, not be the task of an independ-— 
ent department. The answers made to these objections by 
the advocates of the plan are that the government needs an 
industrial organization to carry through purely industrial 
tasks; that’ the principal element in the needed economy of 
government expenditure is not that of “pruning” a little 
here and there but of ensuring the highest degree of efficiency 
for such undertakings as are decided upon; that specialized 
effort can be concentrated under the plan and production 
standardized; that it will eliminate competition for appro- 
priations by different authorities (also competition in the 
same markets for labor and material) ; that it will materially 
assist the development of a proper budget system and make 
possible the use of government constructive enterprise as a 
regulator of the nation’s industrial enterprise (a consumma- 
tion of frequent demands by students of the problem of 
unemployment) ; that it will give to engineers in the govern- 
ment service a broader experience and wider opportunities; 
and lastly, that representation in the cabinet will give to these 
important federal services a status commensurate with their 
importance. 

Among the backers of the plan are Franklin K. Lane, 
former secretary of the interior, Herbert Hoover, Gov, Frank 
L. Lowden, Governor Coolidge, the governor of Maine, J. 
Parke Channing, a prominent mining engineer, the National 
Federation of Construction Industries, Adolph Lewisohn, 
chairman of the New York committee of the association, the 
mayors of several large cities, industrialists of national repu- 
tation, political scientists and civic reformers. 


he Passing as the Count Jail 


county jail consists. of one room with a single cage, of 


each about 7 feet by 9 by 7. There are four bunks in 
_ thus accommodating in a very crowded manner 16 prison- 
er, we have counted 30 men in this cell room, and are 


the sheriff that. it has held as many as 44 at one time. 

; one toilet in the corner. This was stopped up at the time 

ection and sewage was running out over the floor. 

one bathtub usually - in fair condition. Blankets are fur- 

nd most of the prisoners sleep on the floor or on top of 

re. ane part pt the year a few men work outside on the 
ads. - 


n county jail was built 25 years ‘ago to accommo- 
‘isoners. It is fireproof, but not sanitary. About half of 


x is reserved for the jailer and his family, an arrange- 


patos it ae ae to _ keep | a considerable number of 


so pndor that it is practically Padousible to read even 

of the day. The vermin, instead of being kept out 

incoming prisoners, 

lor of which pervades 'the entire jail. 
egation is not complied with. 


The law 


lescriptions of two county jails in California are 
t written a ncabing aan or an Renee 
Be 


n Wikonsit.: 
k contains enough facts to blast the i inie jail 
cation. — The author sees clearly that society reserves 


tr atment for people who are awaiting trial, who 


ent so far as the law is concerned. “Nearly one- 


one any offense; more a 2,000 Pehen had 
charged with an offense. The others were 
sentences or were more serious offenders await- 
tion to state prisons. This polyglot assortment 
oe spent the time gambling, spinning yarns, 


acting as scavengers for 


dling. Geotail they got into brawls with 


he or with the jailer, and fights ensued. When they 


=e 


3 were ar fom hae there skin was sallow, and their 


filled with stale prison air. All this time they 
sed to be undergoing a process of moral regen- 


le of the book is a misnomer. Mr. Queen does not 

d that the county jail is really passing. He does, how- 
discuss substitutes for it. Some of these, such as more 

oor work for prisoners and the state control of jails, 

s of eae jails rather than substitutes for them. 

It has been 

ed in Washington, D. C., Cleveland, Kansas City, 

ton, Tex., and Lynchburg, Va. It is a real farm with 
rita simple buildings where men live, for the most part, 
ithful lives and where they are freed from much of the 
vicious influence of crowded life in a jail in town. The state 
farm for misdemeanants is another substitute and one which 
because of its larger population, greater variety of industries, 
and larger potential resources, can afford better facilities for 
_individualizing treatment. Since the opening of the state in- 
‘stitution for male misdemeanants in Indiana, the county jails 


are | sprayed with anti-. 


any participation in common life. 


in, char” state Ove feud to serve che’ purpose. or whic 
were. originally intended, namely, the detention of | 
awaiting trial. What remains in Indiana is to make tl ie 
fit to live in. ; 
Mr. Queen Ve ‘dyad aan in aie fying x 
ner. He breaks up the current notion, current at least in 
prison practice, that offenders are a great lump of 
entiated ees eek Hee a common treatment se 


There, is no more reason, Reais o ae eapteine 

fixed penalty, the same discipline, the same set of 

ditions. and the same general attitude to work w 
prisoners. than with those who are not prisoners. O 
extreme individualization of living conditions is imprac icable: 
Mr. Queen approaches the problem from the point of vi Ww 
of the sociologist and defines individualization to be ae 
thing like this: ‘‘ the assignment of a delinquent to th 

and to the set of living conditions in the midst of C 

is most apt to succeed in finding himself.” What is ft 
mentally necessary, he says, is “ to find a technique for 

ing offenders to full participation in our common life.” 

tically applied, this is dynamite; it means the end of our 
rent methods of doing our utmost to exclude offenders 
Mr. Queen does not so 
thoroughly discuss, though he is fully conscious of, the needi 
for another kind of individualization, namely, the stud 


ee) man’s personality and mental traits and the use of the - 


sources of the psychiatrist to diminish abnormalities ‘so 
as possible. Among the practical means which he men‘ 
for securing the social type of. individualization is the 
ticipation of inmates in the control of their own group 
such as Mr. George established at the George Junior 
public, Mr. Osborne at Sing Sing, and Mr. Derrick at the 
Ione Reformatory in California. E 

In conclusion Mr. Queen outlines a lan for a unified 
rectional system. This he thinks would be practicable ot 
only for California but for other states in the union as well. 
It is interesting chiefly for the form it gives to machi 
for the study of prisoners and individualization of treatment. 
Briefly, it consists of a single stated department conducted Dy, 
an unpaid, non-partisan board and having thirteen divisio 
among them the division of jails and detention houses, divi- 
sion of receiving stations (where the diagnosis of the pl 
oner would be made before any decision was reached as 
what to do with him), division of clearing houses (w 
further diagnosis would be made of difficult prisoners 
which would be the only gate-way to the state prison), div 


_ sion of prisons, division of transportation, division of pro 


tion and parole, division of identification, division of con- 
struction, the purchasing’ agent, attorney, director of researc 
and chief clerk. Undoubtedly there is much that is sugge 
tive in Mr. Queen’s plan. Parts of it have already bee 
applied, substantially at least, in some places, It gives sco 
for the operation of most of the progressive ideas that hav 
been put forward in the field of penology during the past fe 
decades. Perhaps the only disappointing feature in it is th 

it does not picture the prison of the future. It does not te ‘ 
concretely what the treatment in that prison will be. This. 
is a difficult task. Perhaps it requires a Thomas Mor 
That is not to damn it, since many of Thomas Mo 
dreams have become realities. Indeed, the great need 
prison reform today i is its need for a Thomas More, a ma 
who will describe, with the use of such facts as are no 
obtainable, what the prison of a hundred years from now 
will be. That would set up a goal to work toward, and it 
would enlist the acuenee ot people who are not now ex 
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ing of better food to that group of prisoners. " 


W. D. L. 
Jails in the South 


F there are any people who still doubt the intolerableness 
of our jails, let them read the descriptions of some south- 
jails by Dr. Thomas H. Haines, field consultant for the 
tional Committee for Mental Hygiene. Dr. Haines has 
n visiting jails, hospitals, almshouses and other institu- 
yns in some of the Gulf states. He recently told the Na- 


nal Conference of Social Work in New Orleans: 
In some of these Gulf states many insane are held in jails and 
Imshouses. I have seen one Negro woman in a cage room in a 
il with twelve men. In another jail an actively excited Negro 
yoman had torn out the water fixtures in her cell, had yelled all 
ight long to the discomfiture of the neighbors and was making 
‘otic exhibitions to men in a neighboring cell. In another jail a 
fhite woman was properly confined in a clean room in isolation 
‘from other occupants of the jail, but her sole attendant was the 
jailer, a man. Another Negro woman, who would not keep her 
thing on, was in constant view of two white men and a Negro, 
n a Louisiana parish jail) two men work in the kitchen where 
women of the jail, three insane, are confined and are practically 
lone with these women all day long. ‘Another parish jail confined 
| ne Negro woman, two Negro men and one white man practically 
‘im the same room. In another parish an insane woman was lodged 
m a cell plainly in view of men in other cells and was making 
‘ebscene invitations to them. In most of the parish jails: where 
“female insane are confined, there are no female attendants, and 
then these inmates are bathed, the jailer himself sees to it. 
‘Jailers of county and parish jails have no comprehension of the 
oper management of the insane. One told the visitor that at first 
he thought the crazy were very funny. One jailer had recently 
found the! floor of two rooms torn up and the boards broken into 
‘kindling wood by an insane inmate. He heard the noise during the 
‘night, but was afraid to go to the:man. In two parish jails vio- 
ently insane Negroes were regularly roped and strapped every 
lay or two and thrown into a bath tub while the cell was washed 
In one of these cases an insane woman daily beheld this pro- 
ure as well as an insane man who persistently refused to wear 
clothing. ‘The strap and the blackjack are freely used for the dis- 
cipline of insane inmates in jails. .. 
In the parish and county jails of Louisiana and Mississippi, the 
‘imsane are frequently found in cramped quarters and without furni- 
ture. In one parish jail five Negro women, three insane, were 
‘found confined in a room 7 x 10 feet. In this room were also a 
ath tub and a commode. There were no chairs in the’ room, but 
hey had one couch. At night, the visitor was informed, this was 
rried out and the five women slept upon the concrete floor with- 
ut pads or mattresses. ‘The room was indescribably dirty. Similar 
onditions have existed in the recent past in more than one Missis- 
ippi county jail. An insane man who had been in jail three- months 
‘and was recovering, had had but one bath in that time. 
There is no real treatment of the insane in jails, even when the 
oroner takes a hand. An epileptic boy who had been confined 
ight months in a parish jail in this state, was kept continuously 
loped by the coroner’s order, as the jailer said, “to keep him from 
aising the devil.” In another parish jail the regular practice is 
turn the hose on the boisterous insane. , I have seen many insane 
ersons afflicted with dementia praecox of the depressive type, re- 
using to eat or speak and confined in jail for weeks. Naturally 
e jail has no facilities for feeding and securing other necessary 
ealth conditions for such persons. 
_ Dr. Haines found that even in hospitals for the insane in 
these Gulf states, where one would expect to find mental 
health a scientific care and study, there was neglect, ignorance 
f the proper way of treating insanity and overcrowding. In 
‘one hospital for the insane he found 130 feebleminded per- 
sons, many of whom were children; one boy of sixteen, with 
‘mentality of eight, had been confined in a ward for over 
a year. He found feebleminded children in orphanages. In 
38 county poor farms in Mississippi, with an aggregate popu- 
lation of 385, he found that one-third of the inmates were 
feebleminded. These conditions exist because some of these 
states have no institutions for the feebleminded. He found 
eebleminded in state prisons, reformatories, jails, and in the 
public schools. 
_ On the floor of the House of Representatives of one of 
these ‘states he heard a legislator contend that not only is it 
possible to diagnose mental deficiency, but that to attempt 
to do so is an unwarrantable interference with personal lib- 
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erty and is socialistic. He heard another representative de- 
clare that there are drivelling idiots in the best of families, 
that feeblemindedness is so prevalent that it is useless to try 
to control it, and that Abraham Lincoln himself would prob- 
ably have been diagnosed as feebleminded when a boy. He 
heard a state senator defend the kind of care for the insane 
that has just been described. Saga 

We shall not get very far with our programs of jail and 
prison improvement so long as such ignorance continues. For- 
tunately, Dr. Haines, with the assistance of local people, has 
been carrying enlightenment into dark places. It is a slow 
but necessary task. 


A “Little Theater” at Sing Sing 


oP HE prisoners of Sing Sing Prison have joined the little 
theater movement. Within the past two months three — 
dramatic programs have been given in the prison chapel, for 
which tickets were sold to the general public. ‘The acting 
was done entirely by prisoners and the performances were = 
managed by the Mutual Welfare League, the self-governing Re 
organization established by Thomas Mott Osborne, and again 
assuming an important role under the present warden, Major 
Lewis E. Lawes. At one of ‘these performances a one-act 
play written by a prisoner, called The Pardon, was acted by 
inmate talent. ‘The three programs were highly profitable, 
about $2,000 having been realized from the sale of tickets and 
from advertising in the programs. All proceeds are to be 
used to defray the expenses of league activities. 
Heretofore no systematic effort had been made to have the — 
men provide entertainment themselves. Plays had been pre- 
sented at Sing Sing, but these had been given mostly by out- — 
side actors. Now a committee of the league is organizing — 
the dramatic interest and talent among the prisoners. A list 
of a dozen suitable plays requiring only male actors and 
available in printed form has been made up. It is possible — 
that in the future men will take the part of women, and such — 
plays as The Third Degree, Justice and Punishment will be — 
given. Major Lawes does not at present see his way clear 
to using the services of women: students at dramatic schools” 
or actresses at leisure for female roles, as has been reported. 
That is a possibility, however, that may receive consideration. — 
The interest in this dramatic development is strong among 
the prisoners. So also is interest in community singing, which 
has recently been introduced, a community “sing” now being © 
held nearly every week. Another undertaking of the league ~ 


keep the men as much as possible out of the small cells that 
have been Sing Sing’s worst physical feature ever since the wa 
prison was built. i 


THE OPEN ROAD 


O™ for a hike on the wide open road, 
And a breath of pure crisp air, 

To follow its turn, wherever it leads 

And do anything I dare. 


To travel along mid green and gold 
And under the azure blue; 

To go over hills and right through the fields, 
When the grass is wet with dew. 


To follow it East and follow it West, ‘ 
And meet with red-blooded men 

Who don’t care a rap for creed or breed, 
Or where you came from, or when. 


To hike along with a song in my voice, 
Wholly, and solely at ease; 

Full of its magic that thrills you clean through 
And to lie beneath the trees. 


Oh, it’s the open road for which I yearn, 
No matter how cold or hot; 
So long as I’m free to do as I please, 
I’m satisfied with my lot. 
“Duke,” Sine Sinc No. 67,117. 
—From the Sing Sing Bulletin 


eo “AS dy of British Labor by Arthur Glea- 
son. Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 518 pages. 
ce $4; by mail of the SuRvEY $4.30. 
As a prophet of another country, Arthur 
Gleas n is coming into his own. He has 
n now the third of a series of three 
| which tell the story of the British 
vealth in the midst of swift changes. 
ym the mainland, Eoeleud bore a 


New in the centuries of discovery 
colonization. ‘Our New Londons, New 
Ss, New errr, } new a ‘thousand other 


f change and temperers of convulsive 
nT he rallying cries of the democratic 
n British industry are spoken in 
The concerted strength of. 


2 and labor leaders as to the 
of it all. But we shall increasingly 
ount it good fortune that this Ameri- 
| observer and journalist was on the 
these last five years to put it into 
nm vernacular and bring it home to us. 
d to bring it home to us is above all 
and genius of this third volume. 
s the point of the introductory chapters 
neir downrightedness, keen, clear and 


1ote was not lacking in the earlier 


“precision with which events have 
passages in Inside the 
ritten the second chiA of the war 


inion has been widespread among 
‘ers in America that the war has 
liberalism in England.” 

were reasons for that impression; 
st being the unfortunate galaxy of 
erpreters who voiced the British cause 
ong us—Northcliffes and Balfours and 
of them, men out of joint with dem- 
eeling on both sides of the Atlantic. 
set out painstakingly to reveal how 


ife, trampled though it was into seem- 
ard pan by the march of war. ‘There 
less coherence in this earliest volume; 
forces were yet in the making. The author 
ae ‘hua to say of the shaking up of old 


5 ot only his own convictions but his very 
defense of British folk against what he re- 
garded as a wrong evaluation led him to 
search out the living springs of impulses 
_ which have since taken on such tremendous 
head. Four.years ago, he rightly forecasted 
their two great modal manifestations—to- 
wards nationalization (which would carry 
forward into a peace economy the forces 
through which the strength of the nation had 
_ been gathered up and flung into combat) ; 
and towards workers’ control (which would 
reassert in terms of the wage-earning pop- 
ulation the British instinct for self-mastery 
and self-government, more and more rest- 


1 [Inside the British Isles. 


ra 


Century Co., 1917. 


and gathers driving force from the 


British 


less under war-time disciplines and censor- 
ships and coercions). 


“ Anyone who looks forward to a peace on 


earth following the war of. the trenches is 
going to be present at a surprise party,” he 
wrote. And further, “ Americanization of 
industry does not look genial to the British 
workman. He will not accept it if it pre- 


cedes the installation of works councils; that 


is, boards of control, in which Ke is repre- 
sented. He will insist on his share of work- 
shop control.’ And turning the challenge 
around, Mazzini-like, from workers’ rights 
to workers’ duties, he said, “ The brief reign 
of the captains of industry en... vended 
in August of 1914. Now comes the worker. 
Let him better the management of life. 
tient, kindly, slow, very loyal to the man and 
the cause in which he believes, the English 
worker is the greatest democratic force in 


.the world. For our own salvation we must 


call on him to use his brain. He allowed 
the’ first industrial revolution to swing in on 
top of him in its meanest and most sordid 
form. Now that he takes control of the sec- 
ond industrial revolution, he must not try 
to compress humanity into narrower terms 
than those which the innumerable varieties 
of the human spirit have always demanded. 
The masters of industry tried this and 
wrecked their world.” 


The second volume, British Labor and the 
War’, in which the writer of this review 
bore a secondary part, was a transcript of 
the development of ideas in men’s minds, 
articulated in the stress and: self-search- 
ing of the war, and taking form in bold but 
fragmentary phrasings, in cabinet resigna- 
tions and convention debates, pronuncia- 
mentos, party platforms and, no. less, in the 
sharp clashes of obscure shop stewards and 
in mass protests and threats of mass action. 


- Here were a people groping and thinking 


out loud. 

Their thinking crystallized in a new diplo- 
macy which coupled resistance to Prussian 
militarism in the field with espousal of terms 
of settlement, on which they sought common 
cause among the workers of all nations and 
which today affords a base line from which 
to measure the shortcomings of the treaty 
of Versailles. Their thinking crystallized 
in the vision of a new England—Labor and 
the New Social Order, party-platform of the 
British Labor party. And it crystallized in 
structural schemes of production, various as 
workmanship itself but with a basic kin- 
ship in democratic principle; in which far- 
seeing statesmen, like Justice Sankey, no less 
than industrial managers and labor leaders, 
have borne a hand. 

This second volume, numerous chapters of 
which were published in the SuRvEY, brought 
with it the assurance that the British way 
is not one of rigid fanaticism; it revealed 
the reserves of temperance, the penchant for 
constitutional action, the builder’s instincts 
which have characterized British develop- 
ment and which are our chief assurance that 
their ultimate socialization of wealth will 
not be at the expense of individual freedom 
and initiative. 


The third volume tells of the mustering 
of men behind the new. ideas ; of set-backs 
and incontestable gains. It is designed to 


‘uproot the inert complacency of any who 


confuse the husks of old human inventions 


ae British Labor and the War. 
Liveright, 1919. Price $2.00. 


Pa- 


‘ible sign of their own decay, and therefo: 


Boni and 


is its petioles al ns Ay 
of creative imagination on the p: f th 
social groups we associate with liberalisn 
Put in terms of the middle classes of 
country in whose social structure 
seen the closest analogy to our own, it | 
home to Americans the challenge 

we are to settle into a social strat 
which will parallel that of waterlogge 
war England much less that of dynas 
rexolndonen Pak ha! eabhasapr ec we 


whether we must wait upon a labor. 
ship from below like theirs or have the 
petence as a people, not yet altogethe 
dled and uppered and lowered, to br: 
of industrial America what men of t 


opportunity and nace health for all. 
Thus Gleason: 
“The middle class are protesting vigor 
ously at being automatically abplishsdig 1 


the beach. They turn yee wrath 
labor, whose high wages are to them th 


seem to them the cause of that decay. 
they fail to ask why their own incomes 
not lifted. If they had asked the ane 
they would have found the answer. 
cannot better their incomes because they 
not ‘strike.’ And the reason they dono 
strike is because they cannot. If they struc! 
nothing would happen. The crops wot 
still grow, the harvesters would still c 
bringing in their sheaves. Engineers would 
roll the Liverpool trains into Euston Stati 
Coal would be hewn. Girls would s 
stitch. Folks would continue to be fed ar 
clothed and transported. The solar system 
would revolve, and the little wheels of 
dustry would revolve. Life and the huma! 
race would go on untroubled without | 
ing an eyelash if the middle class rose i 
splendid fury and established a soviet and 
the dictatorship of the respectable. Theirs 
would be a heroic gesture, but a gesture 
the void. They are not of the stuff to ma 
earth tremble. 

“Their difficulty is that they do not. 
form a function which is any longer esse 
tial. As their function fails, their ‘rights! 
fade away. 

“The nineteenth century was the last 
tury of the middle class—‘ that portion 
the community to which money is the prima 
condition and the primary instrument of life. 
They were the individual middlemen, a 
that function is being taken over by the 
vaster organization of distribution, by cha 
stores, by cooperative societies, by great e 
poriums. They were the collectors of littl 
individual pools of capital, and that functio 
is being taken over by the big trusts a 
nationalized industries, which use their oy 
productive efficiency in terms of present pro- 
fits to accumulate for reserves, extensions, 
and new embarkations. As the process of 
collective expropriation proceeds, through th 
capital levy, death duties, profits tax and in 
come tax, this section of the middle class 
is going to be gently and almost painlessly 
eliminated. 

“But there are groups in the middle clas 
who do perform a function. What of them: 

“A large section of the ‘salariat, th 
black-coated Proleta ies, are already ‘fe 


heir associations and trade unions and 
ing into the game. Britain has the Rail- 
Clerks’ Association of station-masters, 
ts and chief clerks. The Post Office and 
41 Service has a Postmen’s Federation of 
000 members, a2 Postal and Telegraph 
Merks’ Association of 27,000, the Fawcett 
issociation of 6,000, the new Society of Civil 
ervants, the Association of Staff Clerks, and 
thers. The National Union of Teachers has 
00,000 and is so thoroughly organized as 
5 call strikes and win wage advances. There 
; a Union of Engineering Foremen and a 
‘ederation of Brain Workers. The Asso- 
ation of Engineering and Shipbuilding 
raughtsmen is a trade union and a part 
f the labor movement. The Association of 
ndustrial Chemists is on the way. . . . 
“Neither hot air nor gas could disguis 
he loss, if anything rude were done to man- 
gers, deputies, supervisory grades, profes- 
ionals, superintendents, foremen, brain 
workers. . . . 

“These organizations range from group 
neetings to trade unions, but they are alike 
n their consciousness of function and in their 
and to win representation in the state 
cause of that function. Organized man- 
iwement, organized technical and scientific 
now ledge and skill is, then, in some in- 
tances, joining the labor movement. In 
ther instances, it is an independent force 
n industry.” 

More: 

“TJ have a friend in the Ministry of Labor 
ho, falling under this disillusionment and 
eing with Scotch acumen the limitations of 
abor, frankly questions its right to rule. He 
aid to me: ‘I am a little doubtful about 
wecepting labor as the coming power. So I 
uave been putting two questions to myself 
cently. Which side would I have been on 
it the time of the French Revolution? And 
n an earlier day, would I have been in the 
mob that cried “Crucify Him”? I wonder 
iow if I am making the refusal to accept 
gain of the human spirit?’ ” 

And again: : 

“The government has been caught un- 
are by peace as it was by the German 
army pounding down on Paris in August, 
1914. Its ‘schemes’ and ‘approved sites’ and 
trongly worded circulars’ are to the tidal 
‘ip of the mass-in-motion, as the British 
Naval Reserves that went to save Antwerp 
were to the Prussian legions and the 16-inch 
suns. I have seen both exhibitions. . . .« 
“The literature of any of these subjects 
is voluminous; the schemes multitudinous. 
“Of action there is little. Of determined 
solicy, none. Everything is left to drift. It 
is the first two years of war over again. 
Then, there were the French to hold the 
sass, while England groped instinctively to- 
ward final resolute action. God has always 
sranted England time to grope. He is a slow 
and constitutional worker Himself, using 
trial and error. The devil is a fiery revolu- 
onary. Who will win? .. . 

“The change, in any case, is being made 
within the framework of a huge debt, a 
worn-out plant, a falling volume of produc- 
tion, fatigue, and bitterness. The sooner the 
workers share the knowledge and the respon- 
sibility of these menacing fundamental con- 
ditions, the safer for the structure of so- 
ciety.” 


Such passages come as a shock to self- 
absorbed people, tenacious of things familiar. 
In the midst of our own industrial unrest, 
they sound like a neighborly world tumbling 
about the ears of people very like ourselves. 
But because we don’t like the news, we can- 
hot casually dismiss the bearer of the news 
as an unprincipled gossip, bandying about 
the serious businesses of life. Nor because 

ie reader may not agree with Mr. Gleason’s 
lution, should he disregard the steady mar- 
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shalling of fact and experience and of dis- 
cussion by some of the best minds in Great 
Britain. In point is the vigorous heart 
searchings of the organ of progressive Brit- 
ish employers, which after the cross fire of 
the coal commission hearings bluntly as- 
serted that public tolerance of the stupendous 
toll exacted from the natural resources of 
England by peer land-owners had jeopard- 
ized the whole fabric of private enterprise. 


Mr. Gleason’s leanings are his own; but 
the closely packed chapters that make up the 
body of the book are a fund of exact in- 
formation by a keen reporter made doubly 
alert to significances which escape the ordi- 
nary observer by his very sentience to the 
ethical and social issues involved. 


obtainable in compact form elsewhere. There 
are chapters on Labor the Unready (the 
fiasco of the Parliamentary Labor Group), 
on the British Coal Commission, on the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference, on the South- 
port Labor Party Conference with youth in 
the stirrup, on the Congress at Glasgow with 
its interpretation of direct action of the Brit- 
ish brand; on women in industry. There 
are sections contributed by Frank Hodges, J. 
T. Murphy, C. T. Cramp, Robert Smillie 
and others of the outstanding men in the 
labor movement; interpretations by authors 
and contributors with which readers of the 


~SuRVEY are familiar, for they have been pub- 


‘lished in large measure in our pages during 
the past year. But here they are in full; 
with swift strokes of personal delineation, 
telling transcripts of dialogue; racy snatches 
of quotation that liven a hundred pages from 
flaming Welshmen, transmuted Cockneys, 
canny Scots; judges, noble ‘lords, govern- 
ment leaders, generals, premiers, seers. 


Perhaps the most telling shafts of all are 
two bits of chapters injected into the very 
body of the volume; one on that wild man’ 
“screaming through the keyhole ”’—to apply 
Lloyd George’s phrase—Horatius Bottomley, 
editor of John Bull, the weekly of the mob: 
“We all have in us hate, revenge, fear and 
grab. He appeals with emotional force to 
this brute streak.” 


And then, by way of contrast, a pen 
picture of a country clergyman who for forty 
years has gone in and out among his people: 
“There are men who are fittingly placed 
in life, like a tree in its soil. Such was 
George Herbert at Bemerton and Words- 
worth at Ambleside—such is William Norris, 
rector of Warblington, in the county of 
Hampshire.” A writer who with such delicate 


_ touch can delineate what is precious in the 


life of Old England has something to say 
worth listening to of the life of the New— 
of its sanctities as well as its surge. 


Readers of the SURVEY .are indebted to 
Mrs. George D. Pratt for the gift which has 
made it possible to put before them Mr. 
Gleason’s trenchant reporting for its pages. 
New groups of Americans will now have 
his findings in an enduring form, with the 
comprehensiveness which comes of volume 
publication. PauL U. .KE.toce. 


* * * 
My NEIGHBOR THE WORKINGMAN 


By. James Roscoe Day. Abingdon Press. 
373 pp. Price $2.50; by mail of the 
SuRVEY $2.70. : 

It would be difficult to find a volume more 
filled with hatred and misunderstanding than 
this product of the chancellor of Syracuse 
University. Trade unions are the objects of 
his misapprehension and of his venom. Yet 
by a curious perversion he seeks to render 
his vindictiveness respectable by referring 
to the fact that he is a minister of 2 Gospel 
which does not preach hate, and he would 
palliate his distortion of reality by the fur- 
ther fact that he is the head of an educa- 


‘Dhere::, 
. are documents in appendices which are un- 


tional institution whose supposed object is 
the search for truth and the enlightenment 
of men’s minds. I quote, page 8: 

“Tf it may be thought that I have used 
severe language in characterizing the work- 
ingman’s enemy, the destructive socialist, the 
obtrusive and patronizing leader, the cow- 


ardly assassin of innocent men and women 


and children, the bomb-planter, incendiary 
and murderer, I have no apology to make. 
They are unrepentant and boast their denial 
of God and their purpose to destroy all 
government of men. There ought to be one 
common and universal execration that shall 
never cease until these loathsome foes of 
humanity are forever exterminated.” 

My reading of the New Testament leads 
me to wonder where a man who professes 
to be a Christian minister finds sanction for 
such doctrines. Perhaps Chancellor Day 
knows. If so he is lonely in the possession 
of the secret. Happily the rest of the world 
is spared such knowledge. W. 1. G: 

* * 
PARLIAMENT AND REVOLUTION 


By J. Ramsay Macdonald. Scott & Seltzer. 
180 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of the 
SurvEY $1.65. 


When Socialist leaders such as Mr. Hill- 
quit declare that the Socialist party is the 
most conservative for the time being, there 
is a certain amount of truth in it, not only 
as regards the party in America but the in- 
ternational movement as a whole. While 
other parties and groups, thoroughly shaken 
out of their ruts by the war, grope for new 
tangible programs and mottoes, Socialist 
leaders in America, France, Germany and 
England are greatly concerned over the con- 
servation of the clarity of thought and defi- 
niteness of aim that have been evolved in 
the course of decades. 

‘Mr. Macdonald, in the present book, ap- 
pears as the defender of socialism, as 
worked out by the British Independent 
Labor party, against the newer doctrines, 
especially those current in Russia, which 
even while they are tested in the fire of 
practical experience are seen falling to 
pieces. He does not believe “that capitalist 
methods of repression and force can be 
used by socialists to free peoples, and that 
a rule of tyranny is necessary as a prelim- 
Inary to a reign of liberty.’ He opposes, 
more particularly, the class franchise de- 
manded by Communists and shows the ne- 
cessity of a free and equal franchise for all 
classes as a basis for any stable new order. 
While conceding that the placing of society. 
on an industrial or service basis is a distinct 
socialist aim, he condemns the idea of a 
Parliament composed of representatives of 
constituencies of narrow interests and, inci- 
dentally, exposes one of the main fallacies 
of guild socialists, namely that the national 
interests can be divided into those of pro- 
ducers and of consumers. 

The industrial basis of government he 
would provide for by a second chamber 
elected on a soviet or group franchise, but 
without the class limitation of the Russian 
Soviet constitution even within these limits. 
In the long run, the only feasible standard 
in the choice of candidates for election, he 
holds, is one of character and intellect, not 
one of status—so that not the most revolu- 
tionary change in the structure of govern- 
ment could give the people a short cut to 
an ideal commonwealth. Devolution, so as 
to bring politics back into the current of 
life, seems to him an important element in 
betterment. The book concludes with a 
memorandum presented by the author to the 
Labor party on the reform of parliamentary 
machinery. The whole book is a2 careful 
study of dangerous political tendencies of 
the times and well worth reading by ad- 
herents and opponents of socialism alike. 
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BILL BOARDS 


To THE Epiror: I have just read the arti- 
le Profiteers with Paste and Paper in the 
EY for June 12, apropos of Mr. Pen- 
l’s attack upon those selfish merchants 
ho will advertise upon the countryside and 
hereby spoil its beauty. 

In the usual campaign against such hor- 
‘rors, appeal is made only to the sense of 
artistic fitness, and the existence of the bill- 
boards shows that such a sense is either 
lacking with many or is ignored in the de- 
sire for financial gain. That desire seems 
to be universal and it should be met in kind 


‘by a boycott of evereee) that j is Bineied 


by such publicity. It has been suggested as 


a-fine bit of work for clubs to take up that — 


their members pledge themselves not to buy 
those goods which are advertised offensively 
nor to allow their property to be so defaced. 
Owners of land who lease their property 
for such a purpose should share equally the 
blame for disregarding the general welfare. 

I am entirely in sympathy with Mr. Pen- 


-nell’s efforts and I pledge myself to refrain 


from buying anything which is made known 


through obnoxious publicity and to ask my 


friends to do the same thing. — It may be 


that others will follow this ‘suggestion and 


thereby register an effective protest. 
GERTRUDE) SHERMAN ‘TROWBRIDGE. 
Flushing, N. Y. 


CENTRALIZATION OF WEALTH 


To THE Eprror: Is there a real, tangible 
cause of the present industrial unrest or do 


people have a mere fanciful or imaginary 


grievance? 


Prof. W. I. King, of Wisconsin University, : 


in a recent book entitled The Wealth and 


Income of the People of the United States, . 
by reasoning from official records in Wis- 
consin and Massachusetts concludes that, in m3 


the year 1910, 2 per cent of the population 
owned 55 per cent or 60 per cent of the to- 
tal wealth of the United States. The yearly 
income of five families amounted to $158,- 
000,000; of the next ten richest families to 
$79, 000, 000. One hundred and fifty-four 
families received incomes of $1,000,000 or 
more per year in 1910. The report of United 
States Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
Daniel C,; Roper for 1917 shows that 376 
persons paid taxes on incomes of $1,000,000 
or more per year. Senator Capper of Kan- 
sas states there has been a large increase of 
millionaires during the war. 

In. the year 1910, 12,180,000 families re- 


ceived incomes of less than $1,200 per year, 


most of them from $600 to $900. This was 
two-thirds of the total number of families in 
that year. 
selves that this vast difference in income is 
the result of the difference in the energy or 
wisdom or usefulness to society of the re- 
cipients? Many of these immense incomes 
are simply inherited, the recipients doing 
little else than manage their investments. 


_ The annual address of Walter S. Logan, 
president of the New York Bar Association, 


delivered in January, 1900, shows the consti- 
tutionality of an inheritance tax law to any 
amount. 

The advantages of a drastic national in- 
heritance tax might be summed up as fol- 
lows: 

1. The national debt opinld be paid. 

2. Public utilities could be purchased ; 
for instance, the railroads under private 
ownership cost the people of the United 
States about one billion dollars anually 
for dividends. If the railroads were pur- 
chased by proceeds from inheritance taxes 
this annual tax on the public would be done 
away with. 

3. As to the effect on the present heirs 
to great fortunes, would it not be good? 

4. A: drastic inheritance tax law as ap- 
plied to great fortunes need not apply to the 
few thousands acquired by so many and be- 
queathed to relatives or friends. ‘Therefore 
the saving habit as practiced by 95 per cent 
of the population need not be interfered 
with even if all above $100, 000 of estates is 
taken as a tax. 

5. An inheritance tax wien will absorb 
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6. Is it too slow? The 
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Vineland, N. J. 
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1, is open to everyone. Further 
may be obtained from the National 
zation for Public Health Nursing, 
areas New York. 


DR. JEFFREY R. BRACKETT 
earliest pioneers | in the educationa 
social science, founder of the Boston 
for Social Work and its director for ej 
years, will retire from office this | 4 


At a ane in Boston of fr ni 


ward was given. at the beginnings of. 


cal schools for social service in th 


Prof. Francis G. Peabody of Ha 


vara 
versity recalled his early efforts to fill” 
two-hour a week course in social ethis 


poor relief, labor, child welfare, and 
_ the Indian question for good measur 


_ JOSEPH BYERS has been appointed ‘ 


tary of the lately created State Bo 
Charities of Kentucky. Mr. Byers i 


_equipped for the work which he is 


taking, having held many important pos 
in similar fields throughout the count 
began his career as assistant secreta 
Gis State Board of Charities in 


years ‘Tater, Saboanteally he eared as 
eral superintendent of the Indiana St 
formatory, warden of the Eastern State 
tentiary of Pennsylvania, superintendent 
the New York House of Reform, and com 
missioner of charities and corrections 
New pabetalls Until last year Mr. 


Committee on Provision for the 
- minded. 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., will open on Jul 
a health center located in a congested distri 
of 20,000 inhabitants, populated mainly 


Italians, The four chief health agencie: 
the city, including the Municipal Departmen 
of Health, are supporting the undertakin 


j 


FOR the first time in tiie history of the } 
York Monday Club—the friendly organ 
tion of social workers in New York 
woman has been elected president—Joa 
C. Colcord, of the New York Charity 

ganization "Society. Edwin C. Cooley 

Frances Taussig are vice-presidents and L 
roy E. Bowman is secretary-treasurer. Dr 
ing the past year, under the presidency 
Charles Powlison, the membership of — 

Club has been increased to over 500. ' 
does not include a anilar sreanizangn 
Brooklyn. 


Stop, Look, and 
- Telephone! 


There was a good job waiting for the 
boy when he wanted to leave school 
and go to work. And if it hadn’t been 
for the tuberculosis nurse who used to 
know him, the Vocational Guidance 
person would have put him in it. And 
she never would have met the tubercu- 
losis nurse if it hadn’t been for the 
Social Service Exchange. And the 
boy—he would soon have been an 
advanced case of tuberculosis instead 
of now in a sanitorium and almost 
completely cured. 


Did you ever unexpectedly meet another 
social worker on a tenement doorstep? Have 
you ever been grieved to find that someone 
else is all unknowingly thwarting the earnest 
advice you're giving? 


But do you always find out in time? 


Too many cooks spoil the broth, and too 
many well meaning friends may only stir a 
troubled family into deeper perplexity if they 
fail to agree on the direction of their stirring. 
The simple device of a card index for letting 
social agencies know whenever two or more 
are mutually interested in one family is the 
Social Service Exchange doorstep where all 
may meet and combine forces if they will. It 
affords to social service throughout the com- 
munity a. foundation for thorough-going co- 
operation. 


Hospitals and Clinics, Children’s Homes, Day Nur- 
series, Settlement Houses, Churches, workers for de- 
linquent girls and for the mentally unbalanced, relief 
societies, associations and leagues adapted to every 
human need that our Metropolitan life creates. Spec- 
ialty after speciality! Without cooperation, what waste 
of machinery! What duplication! 


Call the Social Service Exchange red tape if you willl 
But might it not be a line in this maze of helpfulness 
thru which the less fortunate of our population must be 
guided to find the hands whose friendship can mean the 
most to them? ; } 


The Exchange does not know any families, but it does 
know their friends and is glad to introduce them to one 
another. 


' SOCIAL SERVICE EXCHANGE OF 


THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY, 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


105 East 22d Street 
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HE New Rerustic and THE SuRVEY 

are reaching’ out for new xeaders 
among intelligent, liberal-minded, fast- 
idious men and women. Each has de- 
veloped a technique in offering its wares 
and a style of printing suited to both 
wares and audience. Both aresucceeding. 
§ We print the circulars, announce- 
ments, letterheads—virtually all of the 
business forms and business literature 
of Tue New Rerustic and Tue SurRveY. 
§ If you have anything to sell, or any 
requests to make of a similar educated 
audience of buyers or contributors, our 
services are at your command. We print 
anything from a postal card to an annual 
report and print it so that it is tead by 
particular people. 

We refer you by permission to both 

of the periodicals mentioned above. 


Kornic-Moaxk PrintInGc Co. 
100 West 21st Street New York City 
Telephone 8237 Chelsea 


Copies of The SURVEY for 


December 27, 1919, and 
January 24, 1920, are ur- 
gently needed for complet- 
ing volumes to be bound for 
libraries. Subscribers who 
do not keep complete sets 
for their own use will confer 
a real favor to several dis- 
tracted librarians by return- 
ing these copies to The 
SURVEY office, 112 East 19 
Street, New York. 
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LILULI. By Romain Rolland. 
Liveright. 127 pp. Illustrated. 
$2.00; by mail of the Survmy, $2.15. 

THE Best PsycHic Srorips. Edited by 
J. Lewis French. Boni & Liveright. 289 
ae $1.75; by mail of the Survey, 


Marcor’s ProGress. By Douglas Goldring. 
Thomas Seltzer. 334 pp. Price, $1.90; by 
mail of the Survny, $2.10. 

Hpney Ill. By James F. Waight. George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 123 pp. paper bound, 
Price, 2s. 6d.; by mail of the Sunrvpy, 


90 cents, 

AUSTRIAN KED Book. . Part I. (June 28 to 
July 23, 1914.) George Allen & Unwin, 
Ltd. 120 pp. board bound. Price, 3s. 6d.; 
by mail of the Survry, $1.00. 

PrRiMAL Arrs. By J. A. M. Alcock. George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 56 pp. paper bound. 
Price, 3s.; by mail of the Survny, 90 cents. 

THE GOSPEL OF OUT OF Doors. By Francis 
BH. Clark. Association Press. 143 pp. 

. Price, $1.25; by mail of the Survby, $1.35. 

AN Inpex NumBrr For StTath ScHOoOL 
Systems. By Leonard P. Ayres. Russell 
Sage Foundation. 70 pp. Price, 75 cents; 
by mail of the SuRvpy, 85 cents, 

THE DIswASH AND REMEDY OF SIN. By Rev. 
W. Mackintosh Mackay. George H. Doran 
Co. 308 pp. Price, $2.50; by mail of the 
Survey, $2.80. 

MODERN Macic—A PERSONAL AND HOUSEHOLD 
BupGer AND Account Book. By Caro D. 
Coombs. Whitcomb & Barrows, Boston. 
60 pp. paper bound. Price, 50 cents; by 
mail of the SuRvEY, 57 cents; special rates 


by the hundred. 

PSYCHO-ANALYSIS. By Barbara Low.  Har- 
court Brace & Howe. 199 pp. Price, $1.60; 
by mail of the Survry, $1.70. 

BVOLUTION OF THE BUDGET IN MASSACHU- 
setts, 1691-1919. By Luther H. Gulick. 
Maemillan Co. 243 pp. Price, $2.50; by 
mail of the SuRvEy, $2.70. 

REAL DEMOCRACY IN OPERATION. The Example 
of Switzerland. By Felice Bonjour. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. 226 pp. Price, $1.50; by 

- mail of the Survry, $1.70. 

Tmt PASSING OF THH COUNTRY JAIL. By 


' Stuart Alfred Queen, Collegiate _ Press, 
Menasha, Wis. 158 pp. Price, $1.50; by 
mail of the Survey, $1.70. 


SANITY IN Sex. By William J. Wielding. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 333 pp. Price, $1.75; 
by mail of the Survry, $1.95. 

Turn PsycHOLOGY oF DrEAMs. By William S. 
Walsh, M. D, Dodd, Mead & Co. 361 pp. 
Price, $2.50; by mai! of the SuRvEY, $2.70. 

A Brier HistorRY OF THE GREAT WAR. By 
Carlton J. H. Hayes. Macmillan Co. 461 
pp. and maps. Price, $3.50; by mail of the 
SuRrvny, $3.80. 

“yar Damn _ Y.” By Katherine 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 432 pp. Illustrated. 
Price, $8.50; by mail of the Survry, $3.80. 

THE BUDGET AND RESPONSIBLD GOVERNMENT. 
By Frederick A. Cleveland and Arthur 
Hugene Buck. Macmillan. Co. 406 pp. 
Price, $3.00; by mail of the SurRvmy, $3.25. 

PRINCIPLES oF Socrotocy. By Edward Als- 
worth Ross. Century Co. 708 pp. ~ Price, 
$4.00; by mail of the SurRvny, $4.30. 

THE CHRISTIAN Hompb. By William Wallace 


Mayo. 


Faris. Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
Philadelphia. 141 pp. Price, 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


PRACTICAL VIEWS ON PSYCHIC PHENOMENA. 

' By George B®. Wright. Harcourt’ Brace & 
Howe. 136 pp. Price, $1.40; by mail of 
the SURVEY, ST 50. 

WHAT THH WORKERS WaANT—A STUDY OF 
BRITISH LABOR. By Arthur sain alee 
rice, 


Harper & Brothers. pp. 

y mail of the SurRvEy, $2.50. 
EcoNoMIc STATESMANSHIP. By J. Ellis 
Barker. New, enlarged addition. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 624 FP 30 Price $7.00; by 


mail of the SURVEY, 
LADIES OF GrRecourr (The Smith College 
at nen 


Folks, 
Price $2.25; 


Relief Unit in the Somme). 


Gaines. HE. P. Dutton & Co. pp. 
Price $2.50; by mail of the Survny, $2.75. 
CountTRY S@HNTIMENT.. Poems by Robert 
Graves. Alfred A. Knopf. 104 pp. Price, 


$1.25; by mail of the Survny, $1.32. 

THIS SIMIAN WoRLD. By Clarence Day, Jr. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 95 pp. ‘Price, $1.50; by 
mail of the Survey, $1.60. 

A CANTICLH oF Pan. By Witter Bynner. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 214 pp. Price, $2.00; by 
mail of the SuRvEY, $2.20. 

WANDERINGS.. By Richard Curle. EH. Pe: 
Dutton & Co. 350 P- Price, $5.00; by 
mail of the SuRveEy, 5 25. 

THE PHACE CONFERENCE DaAy-By-DayY. By 
Charles T. Thompson. Brentano’s. 423 pp. 
Price, $2.50; by mail of the Survmy, $2.75. 
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Winthrop 
Handbook 

BP Price, 
.00, 


By C. R. Attlee. . G. 


Boucke. ; sr Price, 
$1.50; by mail of the Survey, $1.65. 

THE ADOLESCENT GIRL. By Phyllis Blanchard. 
Moffat, Yard & Co. 242 Bp. Price, $2.50 ; 
by mail of the SURVHY, $2.75. 

LABOR’S CHALLENGE TO THE SOCIAL OBDER. 
By John Graham Brooks. Macmillan Co. 


441 pp. Price $2.75; by mail of the 
Survey, $3.00. 

Tur New SCIENCE OF ANALYZING CHARACTER. 
By Harry H. Balkin. Four Seas Company. 
249 pp. Price $3.00; by mail of the 
Survpy, $3.25. i 

Democracy MADE SAFE. By Paul Harris 
Drake Four Seas Company. 110 pp. 
Price, $1.25; by mail of the Survey, $1.40. 


WILD OATS. By C. Gasquoine 
Hartley. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 238 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survry, $1.70. 

BurraLo BIbLv’s Lire ‘Srory. An _ Auto- 
biography. 3828 pp. Mlustrated. 
politan Book Corporation. Price, $3.00; by 
mail of the SurvEyY, $3.25. 

ADULT ‘AND CHILD... By James L, Hughes. 
C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. 187 pp. Price, 
$1.00; by mail of the Survny, $1.15. 

CHILD LIFE AND THH CURRICULUM. By 
Junius L. Meriam. World Book Company. 


538 pp Price, $3.60; by mail of the 
SurRveEY, $3.85. 
ALBANY: THE CRISIS IN GOVERNMENT. By 


Louis Waldman. Boni & Liveright. 233 pp. 
Price, $1.50; by mail of the Survny, $1.65. 
Tun KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS IN PHACE AND 
Wark. By Maurice Francis Egan and John 
B. Kennedy. Knights of Columbus, New 
Haven. wo vols. 402 and 405 pp. 
Price, $5.25, carriage paid. 

THr CHURCH AND THH COMMUNITY. By Ralph 
E. Diffendorfer. Interchurch World Move- 
ment. 177 pp. Price 75 cents in cloth, 50 
cents in paper; by mail of the SurvnHY, 85 
cents and 60 cents. 

PENSIONS AND THH PRINCIPLES OF THEIR 
VALUATION. 
Jones. C. V. Mosby Co., St. Louis. +702 
ie $8.50; by mail of the SURVEY, 


CALENDAR OF 
CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach the 
Survey before July 10. 


ALCOHOLISM, INTERNAT’L CONGRESS AGAINST. 
Washington, September 21-27. W. L. Harris, 
Columbia Bank bldg., Pittsburgh. 

Bak ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. St. Louis, Au- 
gust 25-27. W. Thomas Kemp, 1416 Munsey 
bldg., Baltimore. 

CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. St. 
Louis, October 11-13. Gertrude B. Knipp, 
1211 Cathedral st., Baltimore. 

CHURCH WoRK, CONFHRENCD FOR. Wellesley, 
June 21-July 1. M. DeC. Ward, 415 Beacon 
st., Boston. 

Civic ASSOCIATION, AMBRICAN. Amherst, 
Mass., October 13-15. EH. BE. Marshall, Union 
Trust bldg., Washington. 

Dintetic ASSOCIATION, AMBRICAN. New York, 
October 22-26. HB. M, Geraghty, New Haven 
Hospital, New Haven, Conn. 

EpucAaTION ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL. Salt Lake 
City, July 5-10. J..W. Crabtree, 1400 Massa- 
chusetts ave., Washington. 

FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION. Highland, 
Ulster County, N. Y., September 9-12. Fel- 
lowship of Reconciliation, 118 East 28 st., 
New York. 

HomMb EcONOMICS ASSOCIATION, AMBRICAN, 
Colorado Springs, June 24-29. Cora Win- 
chell, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York. 

HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. Montreal, 
October 4-8. Dr, A, R. Warner, 407 Lennox 
bidg., Cleveland. 

INTERCOLLEGIATH SocraList Socimty. High- 
land, Ulster county, New York, June 22-28. 
Harry W. Laidler, 70 Fifth ave., New York. 


LABOR, PAN AMBRICAN FHDERATION OF. Mexico 
City, July 12. ©. A. Vargas, A. F. of L. 
bldg., Washington. 

MUNICIPALITINS, LmaGuE orf Iowa. Des 
Moines, August 17-19. Frank G. Pierce, 
Marshalltown, Ia. 

MUNICIPALITIES, LEAGUE OF KANSAS. McPher- 


son, Kans., October 13-15. Albert A. Long, 
University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 

PUBLIC HHALTH ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN. San 
Francisco, September 13-17, A. W. Hedrick, 
169 Massachusetts ave., Boston. 

WOMEN, CouNcIL or JnwiSH. Nashville, Oc- 
tober 16-23. Mrs. Leo Herz, 45 Sheldon 
Terrace, New Haven, Conn. 

WOMEN’S CLUBS, GENERAL FEDERATION OF. Des 
Moines, June 16-23. .Mrs. Mary I. Wood, 
Portsmouth, N. H, : 


By L. J. Liewellyn and A. B.- 
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PAMPHLETS 


~ RECEIVED 


[Order pamphlets of publishers.) 


Pamphlets are listed once in this colur: 
without charge. Later listing may be mac 
under CURRENT PAMPHLETS—see page 42 


MENTAL HYGIENE DovRING CHILDHOOD. : 
printed from the Medical Record. HEALz 
CLASSES FOR CHILDREN , Reprinted from Né 
York Medical Journal. By Ira §S. We 
M. D. .From author, 264 West 73 xt 
New York. 

TRADD-UNIONISM’ AND TEMPERAMENT, By 
HE. Southard, i 
trial Management. , 
Foundation, 29 West 39 street, New York 

Our HeriraceE—A STUDY THROUGH LITE 
TURE OF THE AMERICAN TRADITION. 
James H. Hanford. From Bureau of 
tension, University of North 
Chapel Hill, N. C, Price, 35 cents. 

PREVENTABLE DEATH IN COrron MANUF 
TURING INDUSTRY, 
M. D. No. 251. 
tics, Washington. Price, 30 cents. 

SoMb UNSOLVED SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF 4A U 
VERSITY Town. By Arthur HEvans Wooo 
From author, 1480 Hill street, Ann Arbod 
Mich. Price, $1.25. j 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION. By Clarence I 
Rainwater. Sociological Monograph No. 1 
From Southern California Sociological SY 
ciety, University of Southern liforn 
Los Angeles. Price, 25 cents. 

DECISIONS OF COUETS AND OPINIONS AFFEC* 
ING LaBor, 1918, By Lindley D. Clark am 
Martin C. Frincke, Jr. /No. 258. Bure 
of Labor Statistics, Washington. Price, 21 
cents. 

THE RosaD TO ToMORROW. By Josephin 
Thorp. JACK-I’-THE GREEN AND THE POTE 
TATH OF WEATHERDOM. By Margaret (Cf 
Getchell. Two Pageant Plays. Price, 
cents each. From the Womans Press, 
Lexington avenue, New York. rae 

PHYICAL TRAINING LESSONS FOR BacKWwA 
CLASSES, By William A. Stecher. Fro 
John Joseph McVey, 1229 Arch street, Phi 
adelphia. Price, 50 cents. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR GRADUATE 
BRITISH IsLEs. By George Edwin Ma 
Lean. From Institute of International Ee 
ucation, 419 West 117 street, New York. - 

““WorDS IN SEASON.” By. Rabbi Abraham « 
Feldman. From author, 1922 North Broa: 
street, Philadelphia. Price, 25 cents. 

Is RHODE ISLAND A THOUGHTFUL FATHER 77 


STUDY IN 


Its LitTLm CHILDREN? By M. B, Still 
well and Harold A. Andrews. From Divyis 
307 State House 


ion of Child Welfare, 
Providence, R. I. 2 

THe MorrTaLity or Rach STOCKS IN PEN 
SYLVANIA AND New York. By Louis - 
Dublin and Gladden W. Baker. Reprintes 
from. Quarterly Publication, American Sts 
tiscal Association. From Metropolitan Lif 
Insurance Co., 1 Madison avenue, New York 

THE FuTurRE OF OUR FOREIGN TRADE. Bi 
Frank A. Vanderlip and John H. Williams 
From Mr. Vanderlip, Scarborough on Hud 
son, N. Y. ¥ 

THE CHILDREN’S SuMMBR CAMP, Framing 
ham Monograph No. 7. From Communit: 
Health Station, Framingham, Mass. 

MODERN PHILANTHROPIC MOVEMENTS IN THB! 
RELATION TO DmMocRAcy. By J. L. Gillin 
Reprinted from publications. of America 
Sociological Society. From University o 
Chicago Press, Chicago. 

THr MOVEMENT FOR THE REORGANIZATION O% 
Strath ADMINISTRATION. By Charles Groy: 
Haines. Government Research Series No 
17. From University of Texas, Austin. i 

SHALL Wh Save BEER AND WINE? Fron 
International Reform Bureau, 206 Pennsyl 


vania avenue, S. E., Washington. Price 
$1.50 per 100 postpaid. i 
INVINCIBLE INDIA. By Ed Gammons. Fron 


Hindustan Gadar, party, 5 Wood street, Sar 


Francisco, c 
INDUSTRIAL Prach By LAw—THR KANSAS 
Way. By Jobn A. Fitch. Reprint from 


the Survey. From Ohio State Federatior 
of Labor, Columbus Savings and Trust build 
ing, Columbus. Price for fifty or more : 
eents each. } 

THE New ReLaTION OF THE PUBLIC TO THE 
RAILROADS. By Charles A., Prouty. From 
Association of Railway Wxecutives, 61 
Broadway, New York. 

Stare AccipeNT INSURANCE FUNDS A DEM 
ONSTRATED Succuss In AmpRiIcA, By Miles 
M. Dawson. Reprinted from American La 
bor Legislation Review. From Americar 
Association for Labor Legislation, 131 Hast 
23 street, New York. 

HUMAN ENGINEERING. By Harrington Hmer- 
son. From the Hmerson WHngineers, 30 
Church street, New York. : 

Economic CHAOS IN MID-HASTERN EuUROPD 
By Eliot Wadsworth. From author, 15( 
Nassau street, New York. } 


Eo AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION is 
professional organization of four thousand 
embers. Following its war work it is enter- 
g upon @ peacetime program known as the 
Books for Everybody’’ movement for which 
‘4s making an appeal for a two million dollar 
ind. It is rendering library service to the 
rehant Marine, Coast Guard and Lighthouses 
d plans to promote libraries for the sixty 
lion people now wholly or practically with- 
t libraries; to help business concerns and 
‘etories to establish libraries in their plants; 
“promote the use of good books on American 
gals and traditions. 


ff! AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOS- 
SOCIAL WORKERS—Edna G. Henry, 
6s., Social Service Department, Indiana Uni- 
rsity, Indianapolis; Antoinette Cannon, Ex. 
se., University Hospital, Philadelphia. Organi- 
fon to promote development of social work 
hospitals and dispensaries. Annual Meeting 
National Conference of Social Work. 
MERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR COMMUNITY 
ANIZATION—Elwood Street, Secretary, 
5 Starks Building, Louisville, Ky., furnishes 
formation and advises on establishment and 
velopment of community councils, councils of 
cial agencies, and financial and social federa- 
ons. Exchanges material and information 
ong its members. Trains executives. for 
mmunity organization. 


(MERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
JEGISLATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 
“28rd St., New York. For public employment 
es; industrial safety and health; work- 
’3 compensation, health insurance; one 
£ rest in seven; efficient law enforcement. 


MERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIATION, 
rmerly AMERICAN ASSN. FOR STUDY AND 
REVENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY— 
jertrude B. Knipp, exec. Sec’y; 1211 Cathedral 
t., Baltimore. Urges prenatal, obstetrical and 
afant care; birth registration; maternal nurs- 
2; infant welfare consultations; care of chil- 
m of pre-school age and school age. 


IMERICAN CITY BUREAU—An Agency for 
anizing and strengthening Chambers of 
merce, City Clubs, and other civic and 
Ommercial organizations; and for training 
nen in the profession of community leadership. 
dress our nearest office— 

ibune Building, New York. 

|W. Madison Street, Chicago, 

146 Merchants’ Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


iMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIA- 
MON—Miss Cora M. Winchell, sec’y, Teachers 
lege, New York. Organized for betterment 
‘conditions in home, school, institution and 
mmunity. Publishers Journal of Home Eco- 
mics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
KAGUE—Wm, D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
‘y; Franklin Bank Bldg., Phila. Leaflets free. 
» R. Review, quarterly, 80c. a year. Member- 
hip (entitles to Review and other publica- 
fons), $1. 

‘HE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
WATION—105 W. 40th St., New York. For the 
mservation of the family, the repression of 
ostitution, the reduction of venereal diseases, 
nd the promotion of sound sex education. In- 
ormation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
est. Annual membership dues, $2.00. 
erships include quarterly magazine'and month- 
y bulletin. William F, Snow, M.D., gen. dir. 


[MERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
EF CANCER—Frank J. Osborne, exec. sec’y; 
56 W. 45th St., New York. To disseminate 
mowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
reatment and prevention. Publications free 
m request. Annual membership dues, $5. 
ILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMER- 
OA—156 Fifth Avenue, New York. Dr. L. 
Immett Holt, Chairman; Sally Lucas Jean, 
Mirector. To arouse public interest in the 
lealth of school children; to encourage the 
ystematic teaching of health in the schools; 
9 develop new methods of interesting children 
n the forming of health habits; to publish and 
istribute pamphlets for teachers and public 
alth workers and health literature for chil- 
ren; to advise in. organization of local child 
ealth programme. 
OMMUNITY SERVICE (INCORPORATED) — 
Madison Ave., New York. Organized in Feb- 
uary, 1919, to conserve the values of War Camp 
jommunity Service and to help people of all 
ommunities employ their leisure time to their 
est advantage for recreation and good citizen- 
hip. While Community Service (Incorporated) 
elps in organizing the work, in planning the 
rogram and raising the funds, and will, if de- 
ired, serve in an advisory capacity, the com- 
aunity itself, through the community commit- 
s@ representative of community interests, de- 
srmines policies and assumes complete control 
f the local work. Joseph Lee, pres.; H. 8S. 
iraucher, sec’y. 

GENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 

cellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 

lellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
. public service for knowledge about human 
aheritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic 
ae Literature free. 
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FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 31 
Protestant denominations. Rev. Charles 8S. 
Macfarland, gen’l sec’y; 105 BE. 22nd St., New 
York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Serv- 
ice; Rev. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y; 
Miss Inez Cavert, ass’t research sec’y. 

Commission on International Justice and 
Goodwill; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; 
Rev. Edmund de S. Brunner, exec. sec’y; 
Rev. C. O. Gill, field sec’y. 

Commission on Relations with France and 
Belgium, uniting American religious agen- 
cies for the relief and reconstruction of 
the Protestant forces of France and Bel- 
gium. Chairman, Rey. Arthur J. Brown, 
105 Hast 22nd Street, New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J..E. Gregg, princi- 
pai; G. P. Phenix, vice-pres.; F. H. Rogers, 
treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. 
Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a 
State nor a Government school. Free illus- 
trated literature. 


IMMIGRANT AID COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
Henry St., New York; Etta Lasker Rosensohn, 
chm. Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, ad- 
vises, guides. International system of safe- 
guarding. Conducts National Americanization 
program. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR CRIPPLED AND DIS- 
ABLED MEN—John Culbert Faries, dir., Fourth 
Ave. at 28rd St., New York. Maintains indus- 
trial training classes and an employment bureau 
for crippled men. Conducts research in re-edu- 
eation for disabled soldiers and industrial crip- 
ples. Publishes reports on reconstruction work 
here and abroad, and endeavors to establish an 
enlightened public attitude towards the physi- 
cally handicapped. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 
Harry W. Laidler, Secretary, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. Object—to promote an intelli- 
gent interest in Socialism among college men 
and women. Annual membership $3,. $5, and 
$25; includes monthly, ‘‘The Socialist Review.” 
Special rates for students. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York: To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American cit- 
izenship. Furnishes information regarding race 
problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000 
with 314 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG 
WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 
Lexington Ave., New York. To advance physi- 
cal, social, intellectual, moral and spiritual in- 
terests of young women. Student, city, town 
and country centers; physical and social edu- 
cation; camps; restrooms, room _ registries, 
boarding’ houses, lunchrooms and cafeterias; 
educational classes; employment; Bible study; 
secretarial training school; foreign and_ over- 
seas work. ; 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22d St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industrial and agri- 
cultural investigations; legislation; studies of 
administration; education; delinquency, health; 
recreation; children’s codes. Publishes quar- 
terly, “The American Child.” Photographs, 
slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, 
INC.—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y;-70 Fifth 
Ave., New York. Originates and publishes ex- 
hibit material which visualizes the principles 
and conditions affecting the health, well being 
and education of children. Cooperates with 
educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide 
service through exhibits, child welfare cam- 
paigns, etc. 

THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL 
HYGIENE—Dr. Walter B. James, pres.; Dr. 
Thomas W. Salmon, med, dir.; Associate Medi- 
cal Directors, Dr. Frankwood E. Williams and 
Dr. V. V. Anderson; Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 
50 Union Square, New York City. Pamphlets on 
mental hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, 
feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, criminol- 
ogy, war neuroses and re-education, psychiatric 
social service, backward children, surveys, state 
societies. ‘‘ Mental Hygiene”; quar.; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; George D. Baton, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 Bast 22nd 
St., New York. Objects: To furnish informa- 
tion, exhibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish 


literature of movement—samples free, quantities 


at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state and 
nation, for meeting the fundamental problems 
disclosed by settlement work; seeks the higher 
and more democratic organization of neighbar- 
hood life. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Allen T. Burns, pres, New York; W. H. 
Parker, gen. sec’y, 315 Plymouth Court, Chi- 
cago. General organization to discuss prin- 
ciples of humanitarian effort and increase effi- 
ciency of agencies. Publishes proceedings an 
nual meetings. Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, 
etc. Information bureau. Membership $3. 48th 
annual meeting Milwaukee, June, 1921. Main 
Divisions and chairmen: 
Children—J. Prentice Murphy, Philadelphia. 
Delinquents and Correction—Mrs,. Martha P. 
Falconer, Philadelphia. 
Health—Dr. Richard Bolt, Baltimore. 
Public Agencies and Institutions—R. F. Beasley, 
Raleigh. 

The Family—Frances Taussig, New York. 
Industrial and Economic Conditions—Soph- 
onisba P. Breckinridge, Chicago. 
The Local Community—Howard S. 

New York. 
Marte) Hygiene—Dr. Thomas W. Salmon, New 
ork. 
Organization of Social Forces—Otto W. Davis, 
Minneapolis. 
Uniting of Native and Foreign-Born in America 
—Grace Abbott, Chicago. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS 
—Jean Hamilton, gen. sec’y. Address 130 Bast 
59th St., New York. Girls’ club; recreation and 
educational work in non-sectarian self-govern- 
ing groups aiming toward complete self-support. 
Monthly publication, ‘‘The Club Worker.” $1 
a year. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIO 
HEALTH—NURSING—Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N. exec. sec’y; 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Objects: To stimulate the extension of public 
health nursing; to develop standards of tech- 
nique; to maintain a central bureau of infor- 
mation. Official organ, the ‘“ Public Health 
Nurse,” subscription included in membership. 
Dues, $2.00 and upward. - : 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22d St., 
New York. <A cooperative guild of social work- 
ers organized to supply social organizations with 
trained personnel (no fees) and to work con- 
structively through members for professional 
standards. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Virgil 
Vv. Johnson, sec’y; 465 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Composed of social agencies working to 
guide and protect travelers, especially women 
and girls. Non-sectarian. 


NATIONAL TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION 
—331 Fourth Avenue. Charles J. Hatfield, 
M. D., Managing Director. Information about 
organization, education, institutions, nursing 
problems and other phases of tuberculosis 
work. Headquarters for the Modern Health 
Crusade, Publishers ‘Journal of the Outdoor 
Life,” “‘ American Review of Tuberculosis” and 
“Monthly Bulletin.” 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social ser- 
vice among Negroes, L. Hollingsworth Wood, 
pres.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y.; 127 
East 28rd St., New York. Establishes cooper- 
ative committees of white and colored people 
to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
social workers. . 
NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 64 W. 
Randolph St. (Room 1003), Chicago, Ill. Stands 
for self-government in the work shop through 
organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legislation. Information given. Off- 
cial organ, ‘‘ Life and Labor.” 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIA- 
TION OF AMERICA—H. 8S. Braucher, sec’y; 
1 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. Playground, neighbor- 
hood and community center activities and ad- 
ministration. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION— 
Battle Creek, Mich. For the study of the causes 
of race degeneracy and means of race improve- 
ment. Its chief activities are the Race Better- 
ment Conference, the Eugenics Registry, and 
lecture courses and various allied activities, J. 
H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir.; 130 E. 22d St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, HBduca- 
tion. Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, 
Surveys and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Li- 
brary, Southern Highland Division. “The pub- 
lications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form 
some of the most important results of its work. 
Catalogue sent upon request.”’ 

SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson, pres.; Richard S. Childs, sec’y; 10 West 
9th St., New York. Clearing house for informa- 
tion on short ballot, city manager plan, county 
gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro Youth; an experiment in 
race adjustment in the Black Belt of the South; 
furnishes information on all phases of the race 
problem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Moton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 
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S ‘Address Advertising 
_ Department 


he WANTED | 


Jewish woman 

aring experience preferred. 
ition, experience and salary ex- 
Apply to the Superintendent, 
rphans Home, 12th i sit and 
ne Phila. Pa. 


us 


ITED New York City position © 


immediate), trained craftswoman to 
weaving, basketry, and supervise de- 
and yeing. Answer giving train- 
, etc.). Address 3519 Survey. 


Case consultant for large 
agency. Work under ideal 

)nly experts and persons of 
aining and ability need apply. 
lucation, training, Garenence and 


ee oe $60; 
of Physical Culture and dramatics 
$100; Grade and High School 
alary $75. Maintenance pro- 
pees information; py A. 


pie iA an organization in a 
city a supervising nurse with © 
ve or constructive pioneer work in 


AG _ Broad field for develop- 
pe dar Ss ; 3552 Survey before see 30. 


in ie Kentucky Mountains. 
knowledge of Gymnastics and 
letics preferred. Should be re- 
exemplary and have a special 
this kind of work. Address 
7 Stone, Hindman Settlement 
idman, Knott County, Ken- 


OUR young college men each about 

old, members of our. selling 

ization, are now in Pittsburgh taking 

n weeks’ intensive course in life 

‘salesmanship at Carnegie Tech. 

u know a bright young college man 

jan character, serious purpose in 

and probable selling ability who might 

interested in a possible future oppor- 

similar to the above have him get in 

with us. His subsequent business 

ion would be as salesman with the 

‘New York City agency of the Provident 

‘Life & Trust Company. On account of 

z e space limitations, we must for the 

‘present limit: our selections to three men 

rho in our judgment give the greatest 

romise of successful development. This 

‘is an unusual opportunity for the right men 

‘to become associated with one of the best 

trained and highest grade selling organiza- 

tions in the country. Graham C. Wells, 

General Agent, 714 Singer Building, New 
York City. 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19 en 
New York City 


WANTED: Social case workers, super- 
visors, settlement workers, psychiatrists, 


“community and recreational organizers, and 


technically trained women for general 
social service and institutional positions at 
salaries from $1200 to $2000. Sahai of 
Occupations for Trained Women, 302 S. 
13th Street, Phileas Pennsylvania. 


WANTED: Man for ine tcadinns of 
Buildings. An all around mechanic to su- 
pervise and keep in repair. power plant, 
heating systems and buildings. 
a man of moral convictions, religious 
training and interested in educational 

work. _Communicaté with Miss 


man, Knott County, Kentucky. 


WANTED: Woman to serve on our Ex- 
ecutive Committee; only one ‘other mem- 
ber; College trained person preferred ; 
should have had executive experience. 


Useful, attractive work for the mountain — 


people. © 


Position of responsibility ; thirty 
teachers and workers. 


Address Miss May 


Stone, Hindman Settlement School, “Hiind- ; 


man, Knott Co; Sete ie 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MOTHER: Experienced in institutional 
social work, and daughter graduate school 
of Home. Economics. seek supervision of 
Jewish Child Caring Institution where there 


will be opportunity for constructive one: 


Box 3549 Survey. 


GRADUATE of Uainesen Kindergarten 
training school, desires position in children’s 
work. Two years institutional experience. 
At present Cottage Mother in Jewish 
Orphanage. Address 3504 Survey. 


MAN, Jewish, extensive social service 


experience, desires executive position. Box 
3550 Sunvey. 


CAPABLE WOMAN;; good buyer and 
manager, open for position of responsibil- 
ity as Matron or Housekeeper. Best ref- 
erences. Box 3555 Survey. 


YOUNG WOMAN, experienced Recre- 
ational Director, college graduate, wishes 
position, September, in Washington, Ore- 
gon or California. Box 3556 Survey. | 


YOUNG MAN, 35, University training, 


12 years in “Social Work, now executive 
with Jewish Federation in an eastern city, 
desires change. Box 3557 Survey. 


Should be 


May, . 
Stone, Hindman Settlement School, Hind- 


f, 


TRIP TO 


iGo:; 


Textual Index for E 
East Haddam, C 


‘ 
be 


N cholera 119th: near a fe 
bus. as month. Box Ane oy 


Fe Sate or. to ile Meld Fre Y 
Address O. F. Loucks, Bayshore, © 
| Tel. ied 55. 


_ RESORTS - 


1 de aaa Cae ane 
; On Great South Bay, Bellport, 


Cool, comfortable, charming Fami 
‘Table “supplied from own ors Vent 


College eedausies age 26, thor 
quainted with Rocky Mountain Nation 
Park trails and fishing, and owning cab 
the park, desires to fill two vacancies 
of five young men to “rough it” for the su 
mer... Cost beg per reels: ‘For Bii)S 
address & sa 


EUROPE FOR BoY 


Manager: Matthieu Jetteur, M.A., 

‘Asheville School, Asheville, 
Directors: Jack Reardon, B.A. of Taft Schoo 
Theodore Johnson, M.A., of Bingham Schc 
S. E. Culver, M.A., of Hotchkiss School. Ly 
Announcement ‘on request to Mr. Jetteur, 


BOAT TEAS 


ATTEND the Mississippi Valley Con 
ence on Tuberculosis at Duluth, Sept. . 
4. Chartered Boat Chicago to Duluth ; 
Return. 8 Days of Recreation and Pleasure 
Reservation: $80 per person ‘including 
Sleeping Accommodations and breakfasts 
while in Duluth. For further informa 
address James Minnick, 8 South ties 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE SURVEY: 

“TI can’t begin to tell you how very. 
satisfactory any advertising notice un- 
der your classified advertisements ap- 
peals to me. I am keeping very close — 
track of both the workers wanted and 
the situations wanted. I read them 
over very carefully each month be 
cause it keeps me in very close touch — 
with the demand for social service 
throughout the country and it is cer- 
tainly quite illuminating.” 

Supervisor Rural Nursing Service. 


ec Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Social Service Department 
Baltimore, Md. 
a course in Psychiatric Social 
to a limited number of students 
have had one year of training in 
credited school of social work, 
its equivalent, and to graduate 
Ss. 
ectures and field work to cover 
year, beginning October 1, 1920. 
vacation of one month will be al- 
Application must be made be- 
August 15, 1920. Tuition $100.00 
he course. ; 


; 


) yl We assist in preparing spe- 
EAKERS : cial articles, papers, speech- 
debates. Expert, scholarly service. -AUTHORS 
ARCH Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


es 
A 


a 
PERIODICALS 


= 
ty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
4 copy unchanged throughout the month. 


gpital Social Service Quarterly; $1.50 a 
ear; published by Hospital Social Service 
ociation, 405 Lexington Ave., New York. 


ntal Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; pub- 
ished by The National Committee for Mental 
iygiene, 50 Union Square, New York, 


blic Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; 
erie by the National Organization for 
-ublic Health Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New 
fork. 

wed 

SSSI enh Sy SauRGC Sa NESS) Gh cpa ES 
CURRENT PAMPHLETS 
(Se ah gen ara ca et a a ae aos core om opaes o 


ings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser- 
&; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


Order pamphlets from publishers. 
ORY WORK FOR GIRLS. By Margaret Hod- 


Price, 85 cents. Woman’s Press, 600 
ngton Avenue, New York. 


Ippa THat Grew. By Genevieve Fox. Price, 
cents. Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington 
Lvenue, New York. 


TION PicTuRH CATALOGS: The Best Motion 
ictures for Church and Semi-Religious En- 
ertainments, a Garden of American Motion 
4ictures, 25 cents each; the Best Motion 
4ictures on Americanism, free. The Na- 
ional Board of Review, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
id York City. 


H Soviet of DnnR ISLAND, BOSTON HARBOR. 
Phe story of the deportation raids in New 
mgland. Price 15 cents. New -Hngland 
Mivil Liberties Committee, 44 Edge Hill Road, 
3rookline, Mass. 


APPEAL TO THD CONSCIDNCD OF THE CIyvI- 
AZED WORLD (against lynching). Illus- 
Tated. National Association for the Ad- 
rancement of Colored People, 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


MIGRATION LITBRATURE sent on request by 
he National Liberal Immigration League, 
30x 116, Station F, New York City. 


ILD WELFARB HANDBOOK. Contains informa- 
ion of value to health officers, superintend- 
mts of schools, teachers, librarians, visitin 
lurses and social workers. Illustrates al 
he educational panels published by the Na- 
jonal Child Welfare Association, Ine., 70 

fth Ave., New York. 36 pages 9x12, 50 
ents, postpaid. 


B® CHNTRAL COUNCIL OF SocrIAL AGENCIES. 
r Francis H. McLean. From author, 130 

Mast 22nd street, New York. Price, 75 

ents. 

YCHOLOGICAL ANALYSIS, WITH Casn STupD- 


®S. By Margaret J. Hamilton, 4057 So. 
figueroa St., Los Angeles, Cal. Price 75 cts. 


B FUNDAMENTALS OF CITIZENSHIP. Recon- 
struction pamphlet No. 6, National Catholic 
ar Council, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, 
%. W., Washington, D, C 


UNIONS. Free on request to Mass, 
t Union Assn., 5 Park Square, 


: 


LECTURES 


EDWARD T. DEVINE: Lectures and 
Consultation Service. Address Miss Brandt, 
105 East 22d Street, New York. Fall 
Schedule now in preparation. 


RABBI 
EMANUEL STERNHEIM 


will make a limited number of 
lecture engagements. Several 


summer dates June first to 
September first still open. For 
rates, subjects, and open dates, 


address Rabbi 
Sioux City, Iowa. 


Sternheim, 


The Survey may be kept for 
permanent ready reference in 
a special loose leaf binder, 
made with board sides. It 
is covered with stout buck- 
ram, THE SURVEY stamped 
in gold letters both on the 
back and on the side. Put 
in each issue as received. It 
does - not mutilate _ issues, 


——————— _ which may easily be re- 
moved and reinserted, At 


the end of each six months an index will be sent 
to you and the volume will then be ready for a 
permanent place in your library. 


Price $2.00 and postage. 


BIND — 


EXCHANGE. 


I { enclose 


Active membership, $3.00. 
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ee 
THR WILLIAMS PRINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


_ SOCIAL WORKERS 


Your Vote Is Asked Upon a Vital Issue: 


SHALL THE NATIONAL 
SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE CLOSE ITS DOORS? 


UPON YOUR REPLY AND THAT OF OTHER SOCIAL 
WORKERS DEPENDS THE CONTINUANCE OF THE 


Sustaining membership, $5.00-$10.00. 


LABOR LAWS of SOVIET RUSSIA 


New Edition, with an Introduction on 
the “Basic Character of the Soviet Labor 
Law,” by the Russian Soviet Government 
Bureau. Hyen those who have purchased 
our earlier edition of these laws will need 
to have this new issue. All the earlier 
features, including the answer to Mr. 
William C. Redfield, have been retained. 


Paper Oover, 52 pages, price ten cents. 
Special Rates for Quantities 


“ SOVIET RUSSIA ” 
110 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Room 304 
Are you reading the Weekly Soviet Russia? 


A Study of Commercial Recreation 
Motion Pictures as a Phase of Com- 
mercialized Amusements 
By JOHN J. PHELAN, Ph.D. 


The Most Popular Subject Today. Treated 
im the Most Sctentific Manner. 


282 gages. Survey Serice 111. Price $2.00 


LITTLE BOOK PUBLISHING CO, 
1915 Jefferson Avenue, Toledo, Ohio 


BUY YOUR BOOKS 


from 


THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
of 
SURVEY ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


_ We specialize in books on social, civic and 
economic subjects, but we handle 
all current publications 


f Bee Exchange is the only national personnel service for social 
workers. Its work is unique. It is a clearing house of infor- 
mation; it stands for equitable conditions of employment; it 
seeks to put the right worker in the right place; it recruits new 
workers and encourages adequate professional training. The 
Exchange is a cooperative venture by social workers for social 
workers. Your constructive suggestions are invited. 


Vote “ Yes,” sign this ballot and send with your membership 
dues or pledge for 1920, at once. 


es es et me et et, es es ee meet ed ees ed eed eed es ee) ees mes eee ees ets et eee ee ee Se ee ec 


THE NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
130 East 22nd Street, New York City 


I vote “ Yes,” for the continuance of the Hxchange. 


will Send On. .s+cceesces (date) } my cae ere nty for the year 1920 of the class checked. 


a oe ee ee ee Oe ei ee ys 


Cee Reet ere ret eeeeeeevose er tebewes 


Lie: was when we got on very 
nicely without New Yorks and Chi- 

~ cagos, Pasadenas and Nimrods. But 
time never was when we got on with- 
out farms. 


Living-costs have recently pinched 
both the more and the less reflective 
of us into an alert realization that 
some one must stay on the land. 


—which means that in the next few dec- 
ades rural living conditions will be mod- 
ernized at a rate hitherto unknown—in 
America—or will die the geese that lay 
our golden eggs! ; 


The summer course in rural problems 
aims to give persons (who are looking 
farther up the road than the average) a 
perspective of present day resources for 
the improvement of social and living 
conditions on the farm, and an acquaint- 


ance with the best methods actual prac- 
tice has developed in this new field of 


expanding opportunity. 


Write for full particulars. The summer 
session starts July seventh and closes 
August: fourteenth. 


The New York School of Social Work 


107 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York 


